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The War.—The striking feature of the week on the 
western front was the recapture of Fort Vaux by the 
French. Surrounded on all sides except the north, it had 
been subjected to a violent and con- 
tinuous cannonading since October 
24, and at last became untenable. Ac- 
cordingly it was evacuated by the Germans on Novem- 
ber 1. The French occupied it a few hours later and by 
so doing regained the last of the strong outlying defenses 
of Verdun. After taking possession of the fort, the 
French occupied the town of Vaux and the Damloup 
village. Elsewhere on the western front little has been 
accomplished. The Germans have heavily bombarded 
the British positions about Ypres and have made nu- 
merous attacks on other portions of the line, but have 
failed to make any impression except at La Maisonette, 
a portion of which they recaptured. At the same time 
the British forced their way a little further towards La 
Transloy, despite the strong resistance of the German 
forces, and took the western fringe of St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood. The Italians have resumed the offensive in the 
Goritz region. They have made progress in the Wippach 
Valley, southeast of Goritz; they have also advanced on 
the Carso Plateau and almost invested Castagnievizza. 
This last movement is important as it is directed toward 
Trieste. 

In Western Macedonia the combined efforts of the 
French and Serbians to reach Monastir have proved un- 
availing. A number of battles have taken place, but the 
line remains practically unchanged. In Eastern Macedo- 
nia, however, the British have taken the villages of 
Barakli Djuma, Kumli and Prosenik. In Volhynia and 
Galicia the general situation has undergone no important 
modification. 

On the eastern border of Transylvania no develop- 
ments whatever have taken place. In the Transylvanian 
Alps, southeast of Kronstadt, the Rumanians have re- 
sumed the offensive and captured Table Butsi, Mount 
Siriul and Taturumio. In the Prahova Valley, south of 
Predeal, they have withstood the German attacks, but fur- 
ther west they have been obliged to fall back toward 
Kimpulung. Near the Vulkan Pass the advantage is on 
the side of the Rumanians. Nothing of importance is 
reported from Dobrudja. 
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Austria-Hungary.—Dr. Ernest von Koerber, pre- 
viously Austro-Hungarian Minister of Finance in the 
Cabinet which was reorganized last spring with a view 
to efficiency in financial matters, has 
been appointed to succeed the late 
Count Karl Sturgkh as Premier. He 
had held this position at a former period and retired 
from office in 1905. His first step was the formation 
of a new Cabinet since the members of that body had 
been retired automatically on the death of Count 
Sturgkh. The following Cabinet has been selected with 
the approval of the Emperor: 


Premier, Cabinet 
and Parliament 


Dr. Franz Klein, a former Minister, Minister of Justice; 
Baron von Hochtinau, until now Vice-President of the Ad- 
ministrative Court, Minister of the Interior ; Michael Bobrzynski, 
former Governor of Galicia, Minister without department; Dr. 
Franz Stibral, Minister of Commerce; Karl Merck, Minister of 
Finance; Major-General Ernest Schaible, Minister of Railways 
and Count Clam-Martiniz, Minister of Agriculture. The follow- 
ing three Ministers have been reappointed to their former 
offices: Col.-General Baron von Georgi, Minister of National 
Defense; Baron von Hussarek, Minister of Construction; and 
Baron von Trnka, Minister of Public Works. 

The question of convening the Parliament has recently 
been discussed. The rooms of the Parliament building 
itself are still filled with wounded who since the begin- 
ning of the war have been housed there. The greater 
number of the political leaders of the Lower House are 
said to favor a session under condition that the members 
confine their deliberations to urgent matters and _ re- 
frain from criticisms based upon political interests. 
The members of the House of Lords, however, continue 
to be opposed to the proposed session of Parliament. 
According to report, a session of the “ Delegations ”’ is 
nevertheless thought to be necessary. These are two 
bodies, chosen annually from the Upper and Lower 
Houses of the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments, 
who meet one year at Vienna and the next at Budapest. 
They deliberate independently of each other and merely 
communicate their resolutions in writing. The conven- 
ing of these Delegations would make a session of Par- 
liament very probable. 


France.—On October 31, the Government decided to 
intervene in the strike of the suburban street railway’s 
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employees which began last week and has caused great 
inconvenience in the capital and _ its 
surroundings. The Cabinet announced 
on the above date a decree, which 
must be ratified, however, by Parliament, under: which 
the higher administration may take over any public serv- 


The Carmen's 
Strike 


ice whose continuance is necessary to national safety. 
The decree is general in character and will confer large 
powers on the Government. The strike had threatened 
the other transport services, and meetings of unions had 
been called hastily to discuss the situation. On Novem- 
ber 1, the striking employees of the northern suburban 
and street car system declared themselves satisfied with 
the Government action in their behalf and decided to 
return to work. The railway company is still undecided 
as to its course of action and will confer again with the 
other street car and omnibus companies and give a defi- 
nite answer to the Government later. While admitting 
the justice of the employees’ demand for an extra war 
allowance of fifteen cents a day, which the Government 
had asked it to concede, the company insisted that it 
could not afford to pay the increase on account of the 
higher cost of coal and other operating expenses. It 
maintained that the expense should be borne by the local 
authorities or by the traveling public in the shape of in- 
creased fares. This view the Government refuses to 
entertain. 


Germany.—Considerable interest has been aroused by 
an interview given to a representative of the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse by the Chief of the German Staff, 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg. The 
situation, as he sees it, is entirely sat- 
isfactory and promises to be so in 
the future. Prophesying he considered an ungrateful 
task, and no one could foretell when the end of the war 
would come. It was not, however, impossible that deci- 
sive battles might be fought in 1917. No one thought of 
peace at the present moment. The numerical strength of 
Russia did not greatly impress him: “ There is no doubt 
that new troops will be levied in Russia, but that makes 
no difference ; we, too, have enough men. Germany has 
a profusion of reserves, and in Austria-Hungary the 
reserves are by no means exhausted.” The French, he 


The von Hindenburg 
Interview 


thought, were exterminating themselves by their method 
of fighting. “ All their tenacity will be of no avail, for in 
the end there will be none of them left. This fate of 
the French nation is owing above all else to the British. 
If the British ask next spring for one more offensive 
campaign they will rob France of the remainder of her 
army and of her national strength.” Asked whether the 
decision of the war lay in the east, he disclaimed any final 
program with this end in view: 

There is no prepared program, except this one, to gain victory. 
Where and how that will be done can only be decided each 
moment anew on the basis of ‘events. Therefore a decision can 
he looked for as well in the east as in the west. It is nonsense 


if they tell you that I intend to shorten my front in the west. 
I never thought of it. Why should I do it? The front in the 
west stands as firm as a rock, and if our enemies by gigantic 
use of artillery here and there gain a little territory, they will 
never break through. In order to do this they would still have 
to attack for thirty years, provided they had enough men. 


The entrance of Rumania into the war, he said, was 
heartily welcomed by him. “ By means of it we got out 
of trench warfare. The Rumanians are in retreat and 
the day of reckoning is coming.” 

Lieut.-Gen. von Stein, commander of the Fourteenth 
Reserve Army Corps, has been appointed Prussian Min- 
ister of War in place of Lieut.-Gen. Adolph Wild von 
Hohenborn. The latter was sent to 
take command of an army corps on 
the western front. The reason given 
for the change is the need of a War Minister who has 
had practical experience of conditions at the front, this 
being necessary to enable him to decide with prudence 
upon military measures at home. As late as two months 
ago Lieut.-Gen. von Stein had commanded troops in the 
Somme sector of the German front in the vicinity of 
Thiepval. Like his predecessor, who succeeded Gen. von 
Falkenhayn, he had held the post of Quartermaster- 
General. 


New Prussian 
War Minister 


Great Britain.—Writing in the Times, Lord North- 
cliffe sketches the England that is to be, when England’s 
soldiers return victorious after their experiences on the 
Continent. The novelty consists 
largely in the changed economic con- 
ditions foreseen by Lord Northcliffe, 
who draws a parallel from circumstances immediately 
following the close of the American War between the 
States. “ Just as Grant’s soldiers, the Grand Army of 
the Republic,” he writes, ‘“ dominated the elections in the 
United States for a quarter of a century, so will the men 
from the trenches demand by their votes the 
reward of a very changed England. English soldiers in 
France have used their eyes, and have learned that a man 
and his family can manage a bit of land for themselves, 
and live well on it. Hence they intend to take steps that, 
when they come back to England, they will live, not as 
laborers or tenants, but as small owners. Speaking edi- 
torially, the Times admits that much is to be said for 
Lord Northcliffe’s view, and that the demand of the 
soldiers for “a life on the land” will have to be met. 
What could not be done in time of peace, by theorists or 
half-hearted reformers, may be done in the impetus set 
on foot during war, and afterwards supported by those 
on whom war’s burdens have fallen most heavily. The 
antiquated land system, according to this plan will be 
done away with, and the large estates can then be par- 
titioned, to be used to much better advantage than at 
present. It should be said that, in the intention of the 
reformers, no force is contemplated in making these 
sweeping changes, except the force of legal enactment, 
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which will likewise do full justice in the matter of com- 
pensation. But it might well be added, that the English 
peasant can hardly hope to vie with his brother of France, 
unless with his “ few acres,” he also acquires the fore- 
sight, patience, frugality and hardihood for which the 
French peasant is famous. Without these qualities in the 
new landholders, the scheme can hardly be anything else 
than another dream of the old, discredited communism. 


Ireland.—Ever since his Home Rule speech in the 
House of Commons Mr. John Redmond has been vigor- 
ously pushing his campaign for the immediate applica- 
tion of the measure to Ireland. 
Speaking at Sligo on October 29, he 
said : 


The present state of Ireland is a serious menace to the British 
Empire, to a victorious ending of the war. Ireland’s suspicion of 
British statesmen and their promises should be met with trust 
and Home Rule put immediately into operation. This would do 
more to help the successful ending of the war than the alliance 
of half a dozen neutrals, Ireland is suffering from a brain-storm. 
A gust of passion has swept the country and a period of calm is 
necessary to restore a rational and sane view of the causes and 
the consequences of the tragedy through which Ireland has just 
passed. Common-sense is rapidly reasserting itself and the 
passion is subsiding. Ireland has come to believe that she must 
not sacrifice the fruits of forty years of patient labor in a moment 
of anger and disappointment. 


Mr. Redmond 
at Sligo 


But little other Irish news has managed to leak through 
during the week. Government censure of Irish papers 
is extremely severe; many are held up, others reach this 
country long after the date of publication. The so-called 
“seditious” papers have long since been suppressed. 
Among these journals may be named Connolly’s Repub- 
lic, McNeill’s Jrish Volunteer, Sean McDermott’s Na- 
tionality and The Spark conducted by Countess Markie- 
vicz. Altogether sixteen papers have been done away 
with. Those that have survived are passing through bad 
times. The price of paper has tripled since the war and 
printing materials of every kind are growing daily dearer. 
War news and recruiting advertising have kept a number 
fairly prosperous. Among the prosperous ones must be 
counted the Belfast News and the Dublin /ndependent. 
The latter paper together with the Dublin Evening 
Herald is owned by Mr. Murphy, who is fighting Mr. 
Redmond as an independent Nationalist. 


Japan.—Conjecture is busy about the probable char- 
acter of the new Premier’s foreign and domestic policy. 
Notwithstanding his denial last month that his ministry 
would be militaristic and reactionary, 
a large portion of the Japanese press 
seems to fear that he will prove to be 
an exponent of “ saber politics.” In a speech the Premier 
made before the Prefectural Governors on October 28, 
he said that he would “ bend all his er.ergy to the attain- 
ment of common objects in cooperation with the Entente 


Is Terauchi 
a Reactionist? 


Allies,” that “ his constant aim would be to uphold jus- 
tice and to use particular circumspection with regard to 
the foreign relations of the country, keeping faith with 
other nations,” and that “ he wished in particular to main- 
tain friendly relations with China and to place the peace 
of the Far East on a secure footing.” 

Such pronouncements as the Premier's are of course 
intentionally vague. His record in Korea seems to bode 
ill for China. A Tokyo correspondent of the New York 
Sun writes in this connection: 

The question is naturally being asked in the United States 
whether the change of Government means a change of policy 
with reference to China. It is too soon to say. The appointment 
of a military man at this time looks ominous to people accustomed 
to representative institutions, but ordinary Western footrules 
will not measure Japanese politics It is certain that China 
will sound the alarm, and China is getting into such a deplorable 
condition internally that anything may happen. But whatever 
happens will not be a change, but only a development of policy. 
In one important respect Count Terauchi may be a force for 
peace between Japan and China. The Okuma Ministry had 
very little control over the army. Officers were disposed to do 
pretty much as they pleased, and the absence of effective restraint 
was one of the causes of the recent “incidents” in Mongolia. 
Terauchi is at the center of the military web, and the officer who 
disregards his instructions will have short shrift. 


While Terauchi’s appointment as Prime Minister has 
caused great satisfaction in army circles the “ plain 
people ” of Japan seem to regard it as a grave menace to 
the progress of constitutionalism. 


Mexico.—The country is as ever, poor, disheartened, 
disease-ridden, groaning under the heel of a base, heart- 
less tyrant. A letter written from Mexico City, October 
27, 1916, says: “If only the people 
of the United States could see with 
their own eyes what their President’s 
policy has brought about, they would take immediate and 
vigorous action.”” Divorce is in full swing, so too ap- 
parently are quarrels amongst the Carranzistas. Pala- 
vicini, the first Mexican to take advantage of the First 
Chief’s divorce-decree, is at odds with Obregon and has 
issued a leaflet setting forth his grievance. Meantime, 
despite Mr. Cabrera’s diplomatic assertion to the con- 
trary, the persecution of the Church continues. Gross 
crimes against priests and Sisters have not been per- 
petrated for some time past: otherwise the situation re- 
mains practically unchanged. Less than a month ago 
a delegation of women protested vigorously against the 
arbitrary closing of churches. The following descrip- 
tion of the incident is taken from a leaflet sent directly 
to AMERICA from Mexico City: 


General 
Conditions 


On the eleventh of October, at half past three in the after- 
noon, a committee of Catholic ladies met at the house of Sefior 
Carranza and begged an audience of him, in order to protest 
against the closing of certain churches of the capital. As Sefior 
Carranza was absent, Sefiora Carranza gave the committee a 
card which would admit them to the palace without difficulty. 
In its passage from the Paseo de la Reforma to the National 
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Palace, the committee increased considerably in numbers, to 
such an extent indeed that it filled two of the large reception 
rooms set apart for public use. 

The arrival of such a numerous committee caused no little 
surprise at the palace. The aides of the First Chief showed great 
displeasure when they learned of its object. After the ladies 
had been announced, they were told that Sefor Carranza could 
not receive them, as he gave audiences only on Tuesdays. The 
note of Sefiora Carranza proved of no avail. It was made known, 
but in vain, that the committee was composed of women of all 
ranks of life, and that their visit to the palace was not meant 
to be a manifestation, but that they were but a mere delegation 
speaking for others. After the refusal of an audience, some of 
the ladies returned to Sefior Carranza’s house in order to hand 
to Sefiora Carranza a protest. But here also they were refused 
admittance. The protest is as follows: The body present before 
you can pride itself on being a widely and genuinely popular 
delegation, for it comes to interpret the religious sentiments of 
the Mexican women, who as a whole are profoundly Christian. 
We do not come to air ideas or express desires which affect 
us alone; we are the echo of a national inspiration, for although 
there is question of a purely local affair, we are sure that in 
every part of the Republic voices will be lifted to approve our 
conduct, and that there will be no corner in the country where 
hearts will not beat in unison with ours, all bound together as 
we are by the common tie of a religious ideal. 

By your order the churches of Santa Teresa, San Juan de Dios, 
and Corpus Christi have been recently closed. We hear it said 
every day that many others are destined to undergo a similar fate, 
under the pretext that they are to be used as municipal bureaus. 

The people do not believe in the sincerity of this pretext, for 
the nation has at its disposal many other buildings, and can call 
upon the revenues necessary for the payment of the lease. In 
the measure ordered by you we can see nothing but a sectarian 
tendency that takes pleasure in insulting our religious sentiments 
and depriving public worship of those temples where just homage 
is paid to God. <A year ago we noticed the same methods of 
procedure against other churches, and the fact produced intense 
indignation among our people, notwithstanding that the order 
to close them had been given by a military chief, and that it 
might have been excused as it was given in a moment of excite- 
ment, when the civil struggle was at its height. 

But now, when the noise of the contest is dying away, now 
that minds are regaining their calm, now that the victorious 
party is directing its activities to rule the country as a govern- 
ment, the closing of these churches still more deeply wounds our 
religious sentiments, for without any reason to excuse it, it 
gives evidence of a preconceived idea of religious persecution. 
We are disposed to shed the very last drop of our blood for the 
sacred Faith of our fathers; and with all the strength of which 
our Catholic hearts are capable, we protest against the outrage 
inflicted upon our Catholic people by the closing of these churches, 
and we beg you to reconsider your order and recall it. And 
although our voice may not succeed in reaching the higher sphere 
of executive power, we shall at least have the ineffable consola- 
tion of fulfilled our duty—Merico, October 11, 1916. 
To the Citizen First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army, Charged 
with the Executive Power. 

The following passage is from an editorial in El 
Imparcial de Texas, October 12: 

For many years it had been admitted, as a matter of fact, that 
the clergy of Mexico, especially the higher ecclesiastics, pos- 
sessed immense wealth, so great that, without exaggeration, they 
enjoyed not only an abundance, but lived in opulence. So, when 
the barbarous horde of Carranza, destroying what of value and 
honor Mexico had, raised its hand against the altar, and drove 
from their country, by means of imprisonment, outrages and 
assassination, the priests, the representatives of Catholicism, and 
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the higher dignitaries of the Roman Church, it was believed 
that they should suffer, besides the pain and torture of beholding 
this monstrous attack against their Faith, the bitterness at- 
tendant or consequent upon total ostracism, but it was never 
dreamed that they would be reduced to a state of abject poverty. 
It now comes to light, as proved by facts, that the reputed 
wealth of the Mexican clergy was more imaginary than real, 
since the life which the exiled priests and Bishops now lead, 
could not be more humble or frugal. Some have found em- 
ployment in the churches of the large cities or small towns 
of the United States, with a salary or remuneration barely suf- 
ficient to supply their necessities. Others live upon their own 
very limited resources, and not a few depend upon the assistance 
of the Church in the United States. This is wholly true and 
well known among those who are intimate with the Mexican 
priests, and if not made public, it is because their modesty, 
resignation and reticence have kept this sad condition within 
the confines of their own hearts. 

Another reason for consideration and respect for the Mexican 
priesthood, is the humiliating poverty in which the greater 
number of them now live, because of the depredations of the 
reprobates of the revolution. 

Even the newspapers are beginning to print the truth. 


Rome.—<According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Irish Catholic, the Italian press has been for some time 
calling attention to the completion of the work of codify- 
ing the Canon Law. The work, as is 
well known, was conceived and begun 
by Pius X, carried on by a numerous 
body of learned canonists, amongst whom the present 
Papal Secretary of State, his Eminence Cardinal Gas- 
parri, stands out prominently, and has now been brought 
practically to a close by Benedict XV. In the progress 
of this epoch-making undertaking, the old traditional 
divisions have been adhered to as far as possible, and 
only such modifications have been introduced in the clas- 
sification and grouping as were considered suitable for 
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present needs. 

The work comprises five divisions or books. 
first are laid down the more general principles of canon 
law. Into this have “ gravitated” sections which in the 
older collections found place elsewhere. Thus the por- 
tion dealing with laws, customs and rescripts has been 
transferred from the book that treats of ecclesiastical 
persons and incorporated into this general introduction. 
Annexed to this section are the laws that concern privi- 
Those stat- 


In the 


leges ; the treatise on dispensations follows: 
utes are then drawn together in systematic order. 

A second book follows, dealing with ecclesiastical per- 
sons under the heads of clergy, religions, etc. Among 
other things, practical rules are here given concerning 
ecclesiastical archives. The third book, entitled “ De 
Rebus,” treats in six parts of the means used by the 
Church to attain her end. In this part are found such 
matters as the Sacraments, sacred places, ecclesiastical 
seasons, worship, benefices, ecclesiastical institutes ; 
Church goods, their preservation and management. The 
fourth book, “On Judgments,” is what we would call 
a civil and criminal code. It is followed by a fifth book, 
“On Penalties.” 
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English Education Under War Conditions 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


in England in every grade from the elementary 

schools to the universities. The law of compul- 
sory education has now been in force for more than 
twenty years, and the greater number of children of 
school age receive free education in the elementary 
schools which are of two classes, the council schools, 
directly under the local authorities, and the voluntary 
schools which are maintained by various religious bodies, 
under a certain amount of supervision both by the State 
and the local authorities. Both classes of schools are 
supported, partly by a Government grant, partly by the 
local rates. But in the case of voluntary schools, the 
body to which they beiong has to provide the land and 
buildings and keep the latter in repair. In round num- 
bers, 6,000,000 children attend these schools in England 
and Wales. Two-thirds go to the council schools and 
the other third to the voluntary schools. There are more 
than 1,000 Catholic elementary schools, with accommoda- 
tion for nearly 400,000 pupils. The limit of the school 
age varies slightly, but generally speaking, one may say it 
ranges from the age of five to fourteen. Thus the child 
is for nine years in the hands of the teachers. 

The war has affected the elementary schools in two 
ways. It has diminished the available supply of teachers 
and it has withdrawn an immense number of children 
from the schools by increasing the half-time system for 
the sake of securing additional boy labor. In a report 
recently issued by Sir George Newman, chief medical 
officer of the Board of Education, the half-time system 
is strongly condemned and, though no precise figures 
are given, it is estimated that some tens of thousands of 
boys have attended school for only half the day since 
the war began. 

But in some tens of thousands of other cases, school 
work has been entirely stopped by the war. As soon as 
recruiting began on a large scale, educational authorities, 
both in rural and manufacturing districts, passed resolu- 
tions exempting children, even under twelve years of 
age, from school attendance, in order that they might 
be put to work. In many cases, the Board of Education 
prevented effect being given to these resolutions, but 
at the same time children, who had reached the age of 
twelve, were very freely exempted on passing an easy 
examination which was too often a mere formality. Boys 
of thirteen have also been very widely exempted from 
school attendance, in order to begin work in government 
factories. The result of all these measures is that there 
has been an enormous increase of juvenile employment, 
both in the case of boys and girls. This is a retrograde 
step which will have unfortunate results. It is all the 


T HE war has had a very marked effect on education 


worse because very often these boys and girls are earning 
wages that formerly could only be hoped for by men 
and women and thus they are placed in circumstances in 
which they cannot be controlled by parent or teacher. 

In the higher class schools, the effect of the war has 
been chiefly felt in the case of the boys. An immense 
number of young men, on reaching the age of eighteen, 
when normally their higher studies would begin, have 
passed into the army. Before the war these schools had 
each an “ officers’ training corps,” a battalion or company 
of boys under a military instructor who were not neces- 
sarily intended for the army, but who would probably 
later on take commissions in the Territorial or Home 
Defense Army, which has now become part of the first 
line army at the front. The result of the war has been 
not only to add considerably to the numbers in the 
ranks of the school corps, but to draft into the army 
almost every member of these corps as soon as he reached 
military age. It has thus stopped at its source a very 
large proportion of the supply of students for the univer- 
sities and professional schools. The latter have also lost 
by sending to the army a great part of the students 
already on their rolls. Many of the professional schools 
have been either closed down or have seen their number 
of students reduced to a mere handful. 

London is the great center for medical education. 
There are very few students now left in the schools 
attached to its great hospitals. The course of study 
extends over five years. In the summer of I915, some 
months before military service became compulsory for 
people in general, a kind of inditect compulsion was 
applied to the students of the medical schools. They 
had already lost some of their most promising students, 
but the chiefs of the colleges were doing their best to 
keep the students together and had more than once 
pointed out to them that the service they could do to 
the country by continuing their studies and qualifying 
for medical practice was more important than that which 
they would do by enlisting for service in the army as 
mere combatants. But the War Office suddenly issued a 
circular to the medical schools, asking for all those in 
the first, second and third year to enlist in the army. The 
deans of the colleges waited upon the chief of the recruit- 
ing department and urged every possible argument 
against this step. They pointed out that it was already 
difficult to keep the work of the hospitals going, that a 
very large proportion of the civilian doctors and surgeons 
in England had already been attached to the army, that 
others were giving the whole, or part of their time, to the 
wounded in the home hospitals and were only able to 
carry through this work with the help of the senior 
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students, and that in all the large towns there was a 
deficiency of doctors while those who remained were 
overworked. The deans of the the colleges also pointed 
out that to put a sudden stop to the studies of three-fifths 
of their students must mean an enormously increased 
deficiency of doctors two years hence. But all arguments 
were unavailing, and the junior students had to be in- 
vited to volunteer for the army as they themselves said: 
“Tt was a case of compulsory volunteering, for under 
the circumstances no one could refuse.” A few were at- 
tached to the navy as medical probationers and learned 
something while assisting the surgeons. But in the case 
of the army, they were not, as one would have expected, 
attached to the Royal Army Medical Corps, but were 
simply sent into the fighting line as officers and privates. 
The result has been the disorganization of the whole 
system of medical education and the certain creation of a 
very serious crisis in the immediate future. 

In the case of our Catholic seminaries and novitiates, 
the war has had very little effect. There have been some 
losses of young men, who intended to begin their studies 
for the priesthood, but have gone into the army instead. 
There have been a few cases of young men who have 
left the novitiate of the religious orders, saying that they 
would return to them when the war was over. I know 
of three cases where these young soldiers have been 
killed in action. But happily there has been no serious 
diminution in the numbers of our clerical students. This 
is a matter for congratulation, because there is already 
a shortage in the available number of priests, due to the 
fact that several hundreds are on military service as 
chaplains. Happily the Government has acted towards 
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us in a very generous way. When the new law intro- 
duced compulsory military service, it provided exemption 
for all ministers. of religion, Catholic priests, the Anglican 
clergy, and the ministers of the various dissenting de- 
nominations. Clerical students in immediate preparation 
for orders were also exempted, and the Government gave 
a very wide extension to this exemption in the case of 
Catholics, placing in the exempt class, even novices of the 
religious orders, who of course had not as yet begun 
their immediate studies for the priesthood. It was at 
first feared that the exemption allowed by law would not 
be interpreted so as to cover this important class. In fact 
at one time it was feared that it might take away many 
of the students from the seminaries by being interpreted 
as applying only to those who had actually begun their 
theological studies. But these difficulties have been 
wholly obviated by the law’s provisions. 

In the Anglican Church and the dissenting denomin- 
ations the losses of students for the ministry have been 
very heavy. Many of the Anglican bishops and a great 
number of the dissenting leaders, even if they took the 
view that clergymen should not enlist as combatants, 
expressed the opinion that students for the ministry 
ought to serve in the army. The result has been the 
actual closing down of a considerable number of clerical 
colleges, and a serious diminution of the numbers in at- 
tendance at the rest of them. 

As to the third of the learned professions, there has 
been a great falling off in the entries of students in the 
law schools, but many people will perhaps think that this 
is no great loss, and that we can get along after the war 
with a smaller supply of lawyers. 


Buildings and Health 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


the poor that apparently it has forgotten a much 

larger field, the correction of various social abuses, 
‘some of which are due to ignorance. True social service 
has to do with the needs of the many, as well as with 
the necessities of the few, and the securing of proper 
living and working conditions for toilers generally, means 
much more socially than the relief of a family here and 
there. In the working environment, especially in cities, 
many improvements are needed which, by preventing 
iliness, would ward off conditions that later make re- 
lief imperative. Some of these unsuitable conditions 
exist not only in factories and crowded industrial es- 
tablishments but even in places usually considered sani- 
tary. The New York Department of Health has recently 
illustrated this by a careful investigation of the hygienic 
conditions of the office buildings of our financial dis- 
tricts. The report shows clearly that amelioration might 
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be made in the sanitation of these structures that would 
materially improve the health of probably the most 
crowded business population in the world. 

The unsanitary state of these buildings affects both 
employers and employees, and it is evident that the ex- 
istence of unsuitable surroundings is due to failure to 
realize what is needful, or oftener still to unfortunate 
faults in construction, or in the ventilation and lighting 
of large buildings. To secure remedies for these, the 
New York Department of Health instituted a series of 
investigations with a view to gathering definite facts re- 
garding conditions under which office employees are 
obliged to work in the most crowded business section of 
the city. In order to make the report typical, a “ survey ” 
of a “trial” city block was taken whose make-up is 
characteristic of those found in the financial district. 
The block chosen contains a building of the oldest type, 
another of a slightly more modern type, a quite recent 











building, and a fourth provided with the most sanitary 
and up-to-date improvements. Some idea of the im- 
portance of the health problems involved in this single 
city block may be gathered from the fact that nearly 
2,400 people are distributed through 928 rooms and 
that over 16,000 persons visit these rooms every day. 

Practically all the employees in the block work eight 
hours or more daily. About sixty per cent of them are 
allowed less than one hour for lunch. High authorities 
do not consider healthful the practice of taking less than 
an hour’s nooning. The Assistant Sanitary Superin- 
tendent of the Health Department points out that it 
would probably be to the advantage of employers to give 
employees at least one full hour for lunch. As a rule 
people work much better after such an interval and the 
last hour of the morning service is usually brightened 
by the thought that there is to be some time for recrea- 
tion and exercise as well as for a hasty meal. In olden 
days a two hours’ break was given at midday. In 
Shakespeare’s time people went to the theater during 
this period, taking a good rest of two hours and a half, 
and in certain cities of Europe, twenty years ago, the 
banks closed at noon for several hours. Of course busi- 
ness began much earlier then and usually continued much 
later. It is probable, however, that at the present time 
less than an hour’s relaxation at midday is unfortunate 
for both employer and employee. 

One of the most important problems for health in 
modern city buildings is thé question of lighting. Ar- 
tificial light is used very generally in offices, even in 
those on the uppermost floors. Actually over eighty- 
five per cent of the employees in this trial block were 
using artificial light constantly. Of the remaining nearly 
fifteen per cent, few were so placed that they did not 
have to use some artificial lights and during the winter 
practically all of them were subjected for some hours 
every day to mixed or artificial light. 

The Health Department investigators found that while 
a great deal of attention had been given in the more 
modern buildings to the installing of expensive electric 
fixtures, comparatively little attention had been paid to 
the physiological effects likely to result from electric 
light. Evidently no standard had been used in the deter- 
mination of the quantity and quality of light. 

Indirect light from the ceilings is practically never 
sufficient for office work, and so desk-lights are needed. 
The best results are obtained from these when placed 
about nineteen inches from the work and so situated as 
to shade the individual worker’s eyes from direct rays. 
The desk bulb should be covered by a green vitreous 
shade with a light-colored reflecting lining. 

In some offices entirely too much light was provided 
and in many instances, as a consequence of this, well- 
marked eye-strain, hypersensitiveness of the retina ac- 
companied by nervous manifestations, were observed in 
the worker. Any physician who reads the report quoted, 
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must feel that when a young woman complains of nerv> 
ousness with tendencies to headache, or perhaps “ nerv+ 
ous indigestion,” it would be well to find out under what 
conditions she works and above all what the lighting 
conditions of her office are. In one case observed by the 
Board of Health a persistent headache disappeared com; 
pletely, and never returned, when the intensity of the 
light which the patient was using was reduced by one 
half. This probably represented a definite saving to the 
employer for the bookkeeper was sure that owing to the 
change she had improved in efficiency approximately 
twenty per cent. 

In some places metallic reflectors which the Board 
of Health considers “little less than criminal,” were 
used. Conical reflectors which concentrate the rays 
on a small area of the working surface do not meet 
with the physiological requirements of our vision, be- 
cause of the sudden variations in intensity of light on 
the retina. In a few places insufficient light was pro- 
vided and the wearing of glasses could be traced to the 
resultant eye-strain. In some rooms where there was a 
small amount of natural light, the workers preferred to 
get along with this, placing themselves under the most 
trying conditions in order to avoid the use of artificial 
light. The subject then of lighting in office buildings, 
is of great importance for the preservation of the normal 
sight of the workers and their consequent efficiency. 

The subject of ventilation in such buildings has in 
recent years been given much more attention than 
formerly, so that the report finds little fault in this mat- 
ter. Only about one in six of the employees in this 
trial block works with less than the 500 cubic feet of 
individual space considered absolutely necessary for the 
health of one obliged to remain indoors practically 
throughout the whole year. Even this small proportion, 
however, represents 400 employees in a single block 
working without adequate ‘air. But the ventilation 
throughout the block proved for other reasons to be 
unsatisfactory. The height of the buildings in the busi- 
ness district creates strong drafts both in air shafts 
and in streets. Because of this windows are not opened 
and it is common to find offices hermetically sealed, and 
inside openings such as transoms either do not exist 
or are not used. 

As the result of this sealing-up of working quarters 
the air of the office buildings jis the subject of special 
criticism. The average temperature of the buildings 
throughout the block was found to be from two to three 
degrees too high. This conclusion was reached taking 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit as a limitation, though for 
a great many people more than sixty-eight degrees Fahr- 
enheit in a working room is likely to be uncomfortable 
after a few hours. It is in humidity, however, that of- 
fice buildings are sadly lacking. An enormous reduction 
in the water vapor in the atmosphere takes place. As 
a consequence the air breathed is so dry as to affect 
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mucous membranes unfavorably. When office workers 
leave buildings heated above seventy degrees they are 
exposed at once to a drop in the temperature of nearly 
fifty degrees even on days when the temperature is 
only a little below freezing. At the same time there 
is a change of some thirty degrees at least in humidity. 
This accounts for the frequent “ colds and coughs,” the 
throat and nasal catarrh and above all for the bronchial 
and “ grippy conditions” which so readily become epi- 
demic throughout the community. 

The pulmonary mucous membrane subjected to the 
dry air of over-heated rooms, offers less resistance to 
all forms of microbes, for it depends on its moistness 
to carry off the particles which attack it. In recent years 
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pneumonia has become more and more the typical dis- 
ease of our civilization. It seems to have replaced tuber- 
culosis, in De Foe’s striking phrase, “as the captain of 
the men of death.” During certain parts of the change- 
able seasons, scarcely a morning passes without the ac- 
count in our newspapers of prominent men not yet 
beyond middle life, who have died of pneumonia. The 
reason for this prevalence of a disease formerly much 
less frequent and fatal, is undoubtedly the “ respiratory ” 
conditions in modern business life. The problems thus 
evoked by the Board of Health deserve careful con- 
sideration for the sake of employer and employee. Their 
solution would be comparatively simple, if good-will com- 
bined with sanitary knowledge to improve conditions. 


Some Shavian Theology 
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cast, have not failed to note a prevailing defect 
in his work. All the characters of his plays are 
simply heart and soul Shaw. They have no ideas that 
.do not coincide with his preconceived or carefully elab- 
They speak his thoughts with un- 
In fact, fhey do their best to live 


‘oe of Mr. Shaw, even those of a friendly 


orated views of life. 
varying monotony. 
up to the prefaces. 

So we are not surprised to find that after making 
Christ first a mere man, and second a mad man, he makes 
Him finally a Shavian man. Mr. Shaw discovers that 
Christ, for the first time perfectly understood, is 
fortunate enough to agree with him in every essential 
point. We live in a blessed. day! Suppose we. had 
died in the year 1915; we should have been ignorant of 
Christ’s true doctrine. No, not altogether: had we 
studied Mr. Shaw all would ‘have been well, for Mr. 
Shaw and Christ are in perfect agreement. 

Mr. Shaw begins his discussion of Christ’s doctrines 
by warning us that they are quite distinct from, Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ Christianity as a specific doctrine,” he tells 
us, “ was slain with Jesus, suddenly and utterly. He was 
hardly cold in his grave, or high in his heaven (as you 
please) before the Apostles dragged the tradition of him 
;down to the level of the thing it has remained ever 
since.” In two sentences, he disposes.of the Apostolic 
College, the early Fathers, the Doctors and the Theolo- 
gians of Christianity. ‘Only Shaw could do so much with 
.a little rhetoric. 

Though he speaks..further of, the Apostles, his, con- 
clusion is all summed ,up in ,these sentences. Clearly 
«the Apostles are a poor lot, men who worked. their 
-miracles in the “spirit ,of -pure, display and. advestise- 
ment.” Nor were their followers, much. better, for. poar 
St. Stephen was merely a tactless, conceited bore. 

St Paul fares badly, very badly at Mr. Shaw’s hands 


,and again on the Holy Eucharist. 
that off with a reference to John Barleycorn. 





He tells us that on the road to Damascus a tremendous 
“idea” came to Saul, so monstrous that it struck him 
blind for days. Another miracle, by the way, is incon- 
tinently shunted into Mr. Shaw’s rapidly filling waste- 
paper basket. Saul becomes Paul, but “ the conversion 
of Paul was no conversion at all; it was Paul who con- 
verted the religion that had raised one man above sin 
and death into a religion that delivered millions of men 
so completely into their dominion that their own common 
nature became a horror to them, and the religious life 
became a denial of life.” St. Paul has the extreme mis- 
fortune of disagreeing with Mr. Shaw on a number of 
very fundamental points; he could hardly expect better 
treatment. 

St. Peter meets with even less consideration. ‘“ When 
Jesus called Peter from his boat, he spoiled an honest 
fisherman and made nothing better out of the wreck 
than a salvation monger.” It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Shaw regards St. Peter as the founder of the Cath- 
olic Church. Evidently he does not consider that any- 
thing to be proud of. 

Mr. Shaw assures us that he is taking Christ’s doc- 
trines from His own lips; but throughout his study he 
commits an historian’s greatest fault: he suppresses all 
the important facts and statements that tell against him. 
If anything is clear in the Gospels it is that Christ se- 
lected a definite set of men who were to be the nucleus 
of His Church. Mr. Shaw simply ignores that fact as 
irrelevant. Christ insisted again and again on the neces- 
sity of Baptism., Mr. Shaw falsely imputes the insti- 
tution of Baptism as a Christian rite to a perversion of 
Christ’s doctrines by the Apostles. Christ insisted again 
Mr. Shaw passes 


In his hands, Christian doctrine becomes truly ab- 
surd. Repentance is an experience so thrillingly sweet 
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that the “saved” thief is “tempted to steal again to 
repeat the glorious sensation.” Grace is merely “a 
premium put on sin,” and all personal responsibility is 
thrown aside in putting one’s sins on Christ. That may 
be Luther’s doctrine; it is not Peter’s, nor Paul’s, nor 
James’s, the Saint of good works. 

Mr. Shaw sweeps aside as quite without importance 
the necessity of belief in Christ, the doctrine of eternai 
reward and eternal punishment, grace and the Sacra- 
ments, the Church and her power to preach and teach. 
The fact that Jesus emphasized them does not weigh 
heavily with him. He has a definite thesis to prove: 
Christ agreed perfectly with me. If most of the 
doctrines taught by Christ cannot possibly be twisted into 
agreement with Mr. Shaw’s views, there is only one 
thing to do, rigorously apply the blue pencil. By this 
time, his supply of blue pencils must be very low. 

All the essential doctrines of Christ he reduces to four: 
1, The kingdom of God is within you. That is merely 
another way of saying that since God is your father, 
and you and the father are one, you are really gods. 2, 
You cannot serve God and mammon. Consequently get 
rid of property by throwing it into the common stock. 
Communism is inevitable for a follower of Christ. 3, 
Judge not and you shall not be judged. Hence get rid 
once and for all of judges and punishments and re- 
venge. 4, In the kingdom of heaven there is no marriage 
or giving in marriage. Get rid, then, of all family en- 
tanglements. 

Never, perhaps, since the days of the Reformation’s 
worst insanities has a Scripture text performed such 
gymnastics to suit the whims of its interpreter. It is 
possible to reply to all four points by stating that any 
man reading them with an open mind would know that 
Christ never for a moment spoke a single quoted text 
in the Shavian case . But it is interesting to take them 
singly. 

Mr. Shaw’s pet theory is the theory of the “ life force.” 
We are all and each entrusted with this spark of life 
which we pass down from generation to generation in- 
tact. The spark of life is really godlike in its immor- 
tality. The father gives his spark of life to his son, and 
he to his son; in this way fathers and son are in es- 
sence identical. And thus Christ taught, as Mr. Shaw 
triumphantly proves when he quotes the text: “I and 
the Father are one.” If Mr. Shaw expects us to take 
that exquisite bit of exegesis seriously, especially from 
a man of his known wit, he has not reckoned with 
human nature’s sense of humor. 

Mr. Shaw’s ardent Socialism makes him willing to find 
even in Christ an ally. Mr. Shaw’s Socialism, unfor- 
tunately for himself, he has clearly expressed as a State 
wherein there is to be public ownership of lands, public 
control of industries, an absolutely equal distribution of 
income, and all enacted by law. Mr. Shaw would not 
call a religious community in which all freely give up 
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their possessions to be drawn on for the common good 
a socialistic State at all. 

Consequently, his statement that Christ preached Com- 
munism or Shavian Socialism, can simply be met with a 
flat denial. ‘“ We cannot serve God and mammon ” does 
not for a moment mean that we must in consequence 
have State ownership of land. Christ urged constantly 
and insistently detachment from riches and contentment 
with one’s lot; but it takes a perfectly normal brain 
like that of Mr. Shaw to see where these assertions could 
possibly mean equal State-regulated income for all. In 
fact, when the rich young man came to Jesus, He re- 
quired for salvation only one thing: “ Keep the Com- 
mandments.” For perfection, He added the counsel to 
give what he had to the poor and follow Him. One 
may give all he has to the poor without accepting a 
single socialistic tenet. Christ condemned Dives for 
cupidity ; the Pharisees for extortion; but He never once 
condemned private property or advocated public owner- 
ship. Socialism and the poverty of Christ have not one 
single point in common. 

Modern courts and their judges are all wrong; punish- 
ments and prisons are simply crimes saddled on our gen- 
eration by ages blind to justice. And Christ’s words: 
“Judge not and you shall not be judged,” prove con- 
clusively that He was with Mr. Shaw in His desire to 
wipe out our judiciary. Certainly it is possible to learn 
much from Mr. Shaw’s handling of texts. No doubt he 
could prove that Christ was opposed to marriage from 
the famous text in which He much approves an eye 
that is single. What chemical facts concerning the 
physical organization of our bodies do you suppose he 
could prove from the text: “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth? ” 

The words are, as is perfectly obvious, a direction 
for private individuals. Christ never disputed the power 
of a single court of law: He advised obedience to the 
power of Caesar; paid tribute money to support the 
courts of the State; and when He stood before Pilate 
He did not answer Pilate’s assertion of his power to kill 
or release Him by denying the Roman Governor’s power. 
He merely insisted that whatever power he had came 
from God. 

Mr. Shaw, as he has often declared, does not believe 
in marriage. That, even in our broad-minded and loose- 
moraled day, is still a delicate proposition to defend, and 
though he dares not say that Christ was with him in 
his advocacy of promiscuous intercourse, he likes to 
offer his solution as the one possible means of attaining 
to Christ’s ideal of an undivided heart. Christ certainly 
declared that there was no marriage in heaven; but on 
earth He proclaimed marriage as an institution so in- 
dissoluble that no human power could break it. He ad- 
vocated celibacy for His chosen disciples as the more 
perfect life; yet He honored a wedding feast with His 
company. When celibacy and indissoluble wedlock be- 
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come identical with promiscuous mating, Mr. Shaw can 
claim Christ as his supporter on the marriage question. 
But not before. 
‘ If my reader feels that I have wasted his good time 
drawing him through the tortuous maze of Mr. Shaw’s 
presuppositions, mistakes and distortions, misreadings 
and stale fallacies, I can only plead as my excuse the 
wide distribution of Mr. Shaw’s writings. Hitherto, he 
has given no connected view of Christianity. An oc- 
casional sneer, a contemptuous slap, two plays that are 
based on its supposed futility, were not enough to keep 
a Protestant minister, writing in a prominent magazine, 
from speaking of Mr. Shaw as a valuable contributor to 
the welfare of religion. Henceforth, no one can be a 
Christian and say that. 

The issue is now clear. If one holds Christ to be 
God, he cannot think with Mr. Shaw who considers 
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Him a man and mad. For his Christianity the student 
has two clear alternatives: Shavian Christianity which 
Christ never for a moment preached any more than He 
preached Shintoism, or the Christianity which was 
founded on Christ’s teaching which Mr. Shaw distorts, 
caught up and cherished by the Apostles whom Mr. 
Shaw despises, hallowed with the blood of the martyrs 
whom Mr. Shaw has ridiculed and parodied, which has 
bred thousands of men and maidens to a celibacy which 
Mr. Shaw calls “a worse failure than marriage,” and 
sweetened the life and the death of millions of Christians 
with a touch of the Cross which Mr. Shaw thinks a 
superstition and a folly. And by way of anticlimax, it 
is to be hoped that, if “ Androcles and the Lion” should 
survive a summer in storage, its reappearance on the 
American stage will be greeted not with laughter and 
applause but with the hearty derision which it deserves. 


The Young Man and Sanitary Engineering 


EMILE PERROT 


gineering which relates to structures and opera- 

tions for promoting and guarding the health of 
communities. It deals with the means of providing cities 
and towns with pure and wholesome water, with the 
means for the removal of rain water and spent water 
called sewage, with ‘the means of removing by cartage 
various waste products and refuse, such as garbage, 
ashes and street sweepings. Finally it also deals with 
ventilation. In other words sanitary engineering has to 
do with the design and censtruction of all works con- 
tributing to public health and comfort, and concerns the 
means of preventing offensive conditions which are apt 


a cinecrng engineering is the branch of civil en- 


to arise in populous communities. 

In recent years the relation of public health to this 
phase of engineering has called for an increased knowl- 
edge of vital statistics, and of chemistry and biology as 
applied to its special branches. It is not necessary for 
the sanitary engineer to be a trained analyst, or accom- 
plished in the details of State medicine, but he should 
be in touch with the general progress in these subjects 
.if his work is to be on the highest plane of excellence. 
The course of study the young man must pursue, in 
order to fit himself for this profession follows closely 
that outlined for the civil engineer, with special attention 
given to the sciences of physics, chemistry and biology. 

Of the first importance to a community is its water 
supply ; hence the manner in which this can be obtained 
forms the paramount consideration of the sanitary en- 


gineer. Before the development and general acceptance, 


about 1880, of the germ theory of disease, comparatively 
little attention was given to the sanitary character of 
water supplies. 


Although the danger of sewage pollu- 


‘the practical 


tion was then recognized by some, its full significance 
was not appreciated, especially in the case of watersheds 
near which was a rural population. In recent years 
there has been a marked awakening to the needs of pure 
water supplies as is shown by the consideration given 
this subject by a majority of the larger cities and by 
results achieved. Compared with the 
European water supplies, there is yet wide room for im- 
provement in this country, as our prevailing standards 
are much below those established in northwestern 
Europe, where, in some countries, no surface water is 
used as a public supply without first being filtered in 
a satisfactory manner. As to the so-called mountain 
streams, the rapid increase in population in this country 
makes it, each year, more and more difficult to obtain 
comparatively pure municipal water supplies from such 
watersheds. In the case of small cities and towns this 
can still be done in some instances, but usually it neces- 
sitates the purchase of many properties situated on 
the watercourse, and a systematic patrolling of portions 
of the remaining area, in order to guard constantly 
against pollution. 

A ground water supply, where the conditions are 
favorable, yields as good a water from a sanitary stand- 
point as can be obtained. This results of course from 
the efficient filtration which takes place under the con- 
ditions of nature, as the rainfall percolates through the 
earth and reaches the underground natural reservoirs 
from which it is drawn. With varying conditions in 
the geological formation, these underground supplies 
naturally present marked differences in the quality of the 
water obtained therefrom. In some instances the ground 
water is very highly charged with lime and magnesia, 








thus making it too hard for acceptable use, especially 
by those who employ it for steam-raising purposes. 
Under these circumstances the sanitary engineer has 
sometimes to consider the chemical aspect of the prob- 
lem and to recommend plans for the softening of the 
water. 

Water derived from rivers flowing near cities and 
towns forms one of the principal sources of supply in 
America. In early years raw river water supplies were 
fairly satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint. But with 
the rapidly increasing population, river pollution has be- 
come so great that now it is rare for a town or city 
of any size to obtain a safe supply from river water when 
taken in its raw condition. Hence, filtration works for 
municipal water supplies are multiplying every year, and 
eventually will include every important surface water 
supply in America. 

The next branch of municipal works to which the 
sanitary engineer must give attention is the sewerage sys- 
tem; this has for its purpose the collection and removal 
of the foul waters of a community. The term “ sewer- 
age” is applied to the system of collecting pipes and 
underground channels. It begins in the houses at the 
various receptacles where water is used for cleansing 
purposes, extends through the streets and ends at one 
or more places where this dirty water, which we call 
sewage, is finally discharged. It is one of the tasks of 
the sanitary engineer to cause sewage to be discharged 
both quickly and completely, so as not to permit matter 
to be retained in the sewers. To this end it is necessary 
that the pipes be given a grade, or pitch, which will cause 
the sewage to flow with its suspended matter swiftly and 
uninterruptedly, from the starting point at the house to 
the place of final disposal. 

The first method of purification for the disposal of 
sewage was that of irrigation, that is, the application of 
sewage to land to facilitate the raising of crops. In 
Paris, Berlin, and in some parts of England, this is still 
done with considerable advantage, although in no in- 
stance does the income received from the sewage farms 
equal the capital charges upon their purchase and adapta- 
tion for irrigation purposes. 

There are two aspects to the problems of sewage dis- 
posal. One deals with the conditions that obtain when 
it becomes necessary to purify the sewage in order to 
protect the body of water into which it is discharged. 
The other relates to the prevention of bad odors arising 
from polluted water. The prevailing method of sewage 
disposal in America is by dilution in the most convenient 
water course. Asa rule seaboard cities find this method 
satisfactory, particularly if the sewage is first carefully 
screened, so as to free it from those particles which 
would float and be unsightly. Some inland cities can 
also dispose of their sewage in this manner but in 
other communities more or less trouble results at times 
of low stream-flow, and these troubles are bound to 
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increase as the cities grow in size. Many inland com- 
munities are gradually tending towards the ultimate 
adoption of some form of purification works, but gen- 
erally the expense is so great that progress is slow, and 
may be accelerated only by the action of the courts. 

A few years ago much was heard by sanitary engineers 
of this country about the merits of the so-called septic 
process and of contact beds made of coke or broken 
stone, matters which have been much studied in England 
since 1895. These methods are intimately associated 
with biological processes by which the bacteria convert 
putrescible organic matter into harmless and stable min- 
eral matter. While these processes are not so effective 
or economical as was at first thought, they have much 
merit and are worthy of careful consideration, especially 
in those sections of this country where engineers find 
no porous land nearby. The disposal of trade wastes is 
becoming an important factor in some of the industrial 
centers, and this problem is one which in future years 
is bound to be brought more and more to the attention 
of the sanitary engineer. 

Several of our States, through their boards of health, 
have a general supervision of questions of water supply 
and sewerage, so far as the sanitary aspects of new or 
additional works are concerned. This has been helpful 
and eventually will probably be extended to practically 
all of our States. The rules, regulations, etc., of the 
State sanitary authorities on these matters are a feature 
of the subject which the sanitary engineer has to cover; 
so too, are the decisions of courts where these form a 
precedent relative to the sanitary problem under con- 
sideration. 

Another branch of municipal works to which the at- 
tention of the sanitary engineer is beginning to be drawn 
is the cleaning of streets and the disposal of garbage and 
other municipal wastes which cannot be removed by 
water carriage in underground channels. They include 
ashes, street sweepings, dry rubbish, and kitchen gar- 
bage, all of which require collection by special cartage. 
In small communities the disposal of this refuse is not 
very difficult or expensive, but in the larger cities it is 
frequently a perplexing and expensive undertaking. It 
is also a very important sanitary matter, as disease, bad 
odors, and general discomfort result from improper and 
ineffective attention to such affairs. 

Speaking generally, sanitary engineering in America, 
since 1875, has justified itself by furnishing cities and 
towns with good water supplies and with efficient sewers 
and drainage. Improvements in this line began at a 
later date here than abroad, and in many ways the 
Europeans are still in advance of us in carrying out the 
well-established principles of this branch of engineering, 
although the contributions and experiences of Americans 
have added much to our general knowledge, of the sub- 
ject. In no field of civil engineering does there appear 
a more promising opening for study and practical ac- 
tivity than in that of sanitary engineering. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Bandelier’s Catholicism. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The statement that Adolph F. Bandelier, the historian and 
archeologist, was a devout Catholic has been called into question 
in a letter from one of your correspondents in the issue of 
America for August 5, 1916. The same statement was made 
on good authority in the July, 1916, issue of the Catholic Hts- 
torical Review, and in the interests of truth as well as to pro- 
tect Mrs. Bandelier, | asked her to send me the facts. In her 
letter dated New York, October 26, 1916, she says: 


You are perfectly right; my husband was a very true and 
sincere Catholic, although he embraced the Catholic Faith 
only in the year 1881, at Cholula, Mexico. His godfather 
was Sefior Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. . . . He 
died in Sevilla, Spain, on March 18, 1914, and is buried in 
the Catholic cemetery there. His death is duly recorded 
in the books of the parish in the jurisdiction in which we 
lived and where I continued living until I left Spain. The 
anniversary Mass has been celebrated there also. 


It may be that this information has already reached you; but, 
if not, it is only fair to his memory to give it to the public. 
Washington. PETER GUILDAY. 


Faith in Names 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Evidently E. S. Chester, who contributed a thoughtful article 
to AMERICA in one of its recent issues has great faith in names. 
They are, it would appear, things to conjure with. “ Coopera- 
tion and arbitration would be immeasurably advanced by a more 
general use of the terms employer and employee instead of labor 
and capital.” This remark might perhaps pass muster at ordi- 
nary times, but just at present we have before our eyes in New 
York a spectacle that prevents us from regarding the suggestion 
The leaders of the traction interests invariably 
The remedy suggested by E. S. 
It smacks too much 


with favor. 
speak of “our employees.” 
Chester for industrial disputes will not do. 
of “prunes and prisms.” 


New York. WituiaM A, I. CLARKE. 


Catholic vs. Secular Novelists 
To the Editor of America: 

An article in your issue of October 28, on “ The Catholic vs. 
the Secular Novelist,” by Edward F. Mohler, A.B., certainly 
merits wide reading. The writer exposes in an attractive manner 
the prevalent materialism of modern novels; although there are 
doubtless many who will disagree with the essayist relative to 
the temperate tone of his expression, because, certainly, there is 
need of a pen which will write in burning characters a true esti- 
mate of the modern literary filth displayed in our popular liter- 
ary cellars. The bookmen substitute an “s” for the “c,” be- 
cause the crowd has money, and business looks to the pockets 
and not to the souls-of men. 

The article of Mr. Mohler should make its appeal to at least 
two classes among your readers. Teachers of English in Catho- 
lic “ Prep.” schools and Catholic colleges should take up with 
their classes the study of this essay. The seven paragraphs 
should be considered, seriatim, one each week, and a study, de- 
scriptive and critical, on each paragraph, should be exacted of 
each student, with the purpose of showing the excellence and 
significance of the comparative study made by Mr. Mohler. 
Every business man should read it. He will find in it fruitful 
suggestions to apply to the field of business literature, which 
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reeks with materialism. Catholic ethics gets a daily hard battle 
from the stuff that is offered to Catholic men and women in 
commercial pursuits. If a reading of the article in question will 
move just a few minds in the right direction, the power of ex- 
ample may call into action that large army of trained Catholic 
intellects, which are well acquainted with sound doctrine on 
social, economic, and commercial questions, but unfortunately 
are leaving, practically uncontested, a battlefield on which are 
being decided matters of very grave importance. Talent, Time, 
Timidity—a senseless combination. 


Dorchester, Mass. James D. RUSSELL. 


Longevity in Holland 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Sanger, Robinson and Blossom contingent bolster up their 
propaganda by referring to Holland and the clinics on birth-con- 
trol, that have flourished there with the consent of the Govern- 
ment since 1881. To quote: “The average birth-rate in the 
three principal cities of Holland was 33.7 per cent per thousand 
in 1881, when the birth-control clinics were started. In 1912 it 
had fallen to 25.3 per cent per thousand. The general death-rate, 
however, had dropped during the same period from 22.2 to 11.1 
per thousand.” “ The lower the birth-rate, the longer we live,” 
says the Secretary of the English Malthusian League. 

Although it be assumed that the death-rate has fallen during 
this period (1881-1912) the fact cannot of course be attributed 
to the birth-control clinics, even though it be true that they 
are operated in Holland. Our own death-rate has fallen, not as 
a result of dissemination of reprehensible information, but, as 
every one knows, from the advance of medical and surgical 
science, from the betterment of environment and conditions of 
employment, and for other reasons. An article written by some 
one in Holland, giving detailed facts as to what has been done 
in that country during the past twenty-five years to increase the 
longevity of the people would be very welcome. 

Boston. Davip GOLDSTEIN. 


What Becomes of Them All? 
To the Editor of America: 

The interesting question raised by Hilaire Belloc recalls to my 
mind the words of Professor Owen, the eminent oil expert and 
geologist. We were traveling in and about the Santa Clara val- 
ley, and came upon the little burying ground, just outside Los 
Gatos, where interments are made in the earth. We began to 
discuss the question as to where it would be best to be buried, 
in order to arrest the decay of time. Professor Owen pointed 
to the chain of mountains back of the Novitiate of the Sacred 
Heart and said, “ There is where I would like to be buried. 
Drive in a tunnel some fifty feet, encase the body in cement 
and seal the opening with concrete, and let it remain there un- 
disturbed until the last day.” It would seem that nature, would 
prove a good care-taker of the bones and ashes of one thus se- 
curely preserved. But Professor Owen went on to remark, 


Of what use to try to defeat the laws of nature, for 
although the rocky depths of the mountains offer what 
might seem to be an everlasting resting place for man, the 
forces of an earthquake would crack any cement block, 
and water would complete the decay that mother earth so 
kindly furnishes to mankind. I have studied the structure 
of the earth, and I know its laws. There is no place on the 
earth, or within the earth, for man to find security for his 
bones. He comes and he goes. 


Does this answer Mr. Belloc’s question? 


Los Gatos, Cal. Stras WENTWORTH. 
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“ Judicious Control” 


on HE larger the families of the poor, 

T at the recent convention of the 
Health Association, “the more child labor is there, and 
the more disruption in families. Judicious birth-control 
is not race suicide, but race preservation.” 

Child labor is undeniably a serious evil. 
were no children, there could be no child labor. 
over, so long as children exist, the danger of child labor 
will exist, for child labor connotes children, just as sun- 
light connotes the sun. Dr. Knopf’s remedy of “ judici- 
ous control ”’ is, therefore, a weak half-measure, worthy 
only of a quack. The surest way, the one way, to elimi- 
nate child labor is to eliminate the child. 

It is not so easy to follow Dr. Knopf’s assertion that 
children are a cause of disrupted families. The evidence 
sets the other way. “ Families of two” have been known 
to break, precisely because outraged nature at last with- 
held the gift of children, or because their continued work- 
ing in sickening iniquity had made mutual respect an im- 
possibility. But accepting Dr. Knopf’s statement at its 
face-value, a remedy is easily found. Eliminate the child. 
The process will also eliminate the law of nature, parents, 
and by degrees, the human race itself. Then only, will a 
barren world know absolute freedom from the very pos- 
sibility of child labor, disrupted families, and similar 
evils. It will be the freedom of the dead from sin, sorrow 
and oppression. 

But none can afford to pay the price of such freedom. 
Every act commended by Dr. Knopf as “ judicious ” is a 
perversion of nature. That is why, independently of all 
revelation and of every human statute made to save the 
community from a degradation worse than bestial, “ con- 
trol” in Dr. Knopf’s sense, is absolutely forbidden. Ar- 
gument, economic, esthetic, purely selfish, or drawn from 
whatever other source, is futile. No man can authorize 
it, no circumstance excuse it; for not even God, the In- 


” said Dr. Knopf 
American Public 


But if there 
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finite Creator and Supreme Governor of the universe, can 
make it other than it is, an evil in itself, a thing foul be- 
yond all telling. 


How to Support Our Missions 


HE Commission of Finance of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has issued a document which is of 
special interest to Catholics at the present moment. Ac- 
cording to the estimate drawn up by this body the an- 
nual minimum sum required for carrying on the mis- 
sionary activities of their church is $1,800,000 for their 
foreign missions and $1,650,000 for their home missions. 
This sum is regarded as barely sufficient for the purpose, 
and a request for still larger funds is made to enable the 
workers to avail themselves of the exceptional opportuni- 
ties offered at this favorable time. The Commission 
therefore earnestly recommends that further contribu- 
tions to the amount of $455,000 for the foreign and $335,- 
ooo for the domestic missions be made by the church 
members. A minimum of $270,000 is moreover allowed 
for the Freedmen’s Aid, or negro mission work, with a 
recommendation for an additional $50,000. Other large 
items are mentioned in the budget, with which we are 
not concerned here. 

Calculating upon the same basis the contributions 
which might be expected from American Catholics for 
their foreign missions alone, we find that the proportional 
minimum would not be less than between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. To enable the Church properly to avail her- 
self of the present opportunities on an equal basis with 
that recommended by the Methodists an additional 
$2,000,000 should be earnestly requested. The total 
amount which Catholics might thus be expected to con- 
tribute to their foreign-mission work would closely ap- 
proximate $10,000,000. Large as this sum may seem, it 
is proportionately a very sober estimate, particularly if 
we remember that it is only about one half the sum actu- 
ally contributed in a single year by the Protestants of 
the United States and Canada, for their foreign missions. 

In contrast with this we have asked our missionaries 
to accomplish the impossible by supplying them, in the 
same year, with a bare $750,000. The consequence is 
that native catechists cannot be paid, and therefore can no 
longer continue to devote their energies to the mission 
cause, since they, too, must have wherewithal to live. 
Schools must be closed or the number of Catholic pupils 
limited. Superiors of orphanages must refuse to accept 
children brought to them, lest those already in their 
charge should be exposed to starvation. Missions must 
be abandoned and new foundations cannot be undertaken. 
The situation has become acute. 

What can be done? A practical solution is given us by 
the Methodists. It recommends itself by its perfect, 
business-like methods of procedure. Careful calculations 
should in the first place be made of the amount of money 
that is absolutely required from American Catholics 
in order to sustain our mission enterprises. This would 
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be the work of a representative commission. The next 
step is that, as in the case of all the Protestant denomi- 
nations, great insistence be placed upon the duty of every 
parish to contribute its adequate share. An accurate per 
capita computation can be made, and pastors can see to 
it that their parishioners will not fall behind the expecta- 
tions entertained of them by the Church in the work of 
her apostolate. As among Protestants, contributions 
could be collected by any recognized mission agency. 
Each pastor would be in touch with the various mission- 
ary societies introduced into his parish and means could 
readily be devised to ascertain the general results. Dona- 
tions to special missionary agencies as well as to the great 
central societies could be strongly encouraged. 

The contributions expected from each individual would 
not be excessive and would gladly be offered by the aver- 
age Catholic if the existing need and the missionary soci- 
eties to which he could contribute were brought directly 
to his notice. Since, however, all would not respond gen- 
erously, greater liberality should be recommended, par- 
ticularly to wealthier parishes or parishioners. The fact 
must be definitely impressed upon the minds of American 
Catholics that they individually and their parishes must 
bear the burden of the world missions of the Church at 
the present moment. Sacrifices made for this purpose 
will be repaid a hundredfold. 


Democracy and Morality 


A S these words are going to press, millions of voters, 

the soldiers of American democracy, with the bal- 
lot as their only weapon, are selecting the chief who will 
guide the destinies of the Republic for the next four 
years. No spectacle could be more impressive than the 
ordered march of these multitudes of different races, 
creeds, social rank and condition, converging to the polls, 
there to settle this vital problem for their country’s wel- 
fare. There is no other fact in our American life of 
which we are so justly proud. As long as our citizens 
fulfil this paramount duty fearlessly, with a high sense 
of justice, fair play and the responsibilities thrust upon 
them, the foundations of our democratic government are 
safe: they will withstand the storms and shocks which 
sooner or later attack the fairest works of the genius of 
man. 

All forms of legitimate government are good, all are 
subject to certain weaknesses and defects. Monarchy 
often leads to absolutism and tyranny: the rule of an 
aristocracy engenders class pride and caste legislation. 
Democracy, that form of government so justly dear to 
every American, is no exception. And if attention is 
called to its shortcomings, it is not because we distrust 
it, but because we wish to see them overcome, so that in 
our country, where it has been tried and so far, thank 
God, not found wanting, it may endure to the end. If it 
fails here, where will it succeed? 

More than any other form of government, a democracy 
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needs good citizens. The citizen is the life and soul of de- 
mocracy. He bears its fate on his shoulders: he settles its 
destinies with his vote or a stroke of his pen. By him 
laws are made and unmade, lawgivers and presidents 
lifted to the seats of the mighty or thrust aside. At his 
bidding the sword is drawn and put up again. His sense 
then of responsibility must be keenly developed: his 
morality must be of a high order. It will reach that high 
standard when ennobled by the principles of religion. 
In a government truly popular, a government through the 
people, by the people, for the people, this religious spirit, as 
Leo XIII once said, is absolutely necessary. In other forms, 
the rulers and individual leaders may cause the over- 
throw of the State by their crimes; if a democracy fails, 
it is the people themselves who destroy it. Following the 
thought of the same great Pontiff, it may be said that 
there are two causes which directly work for the over- 
throw of popular government. One is the set of 
false principles variously labeled radical Socialism, an- 
archism, atheism, which, subversive of the very idea of 
authority, restraint, subjection to law and order, wrench 
from their foundations the corner-stones of society. 
By an abuse of the liberty which forms the noblest privi- 
lege of the democratic state, these principles are spread 
broadcast, yet no State can long endure in vigor and na- 
tional honor, if they be not offset by nobler ideals and 
doctrines. 

The other cause of democracy’s failure is a debased, 
servile, venal citizenship, corrupted by the arts of the 
politician for his own selfish ends, obeying no law but that 
of personal advancement and greed, afraid to smite with 
its verdict the criminal or to give its approval to the 
virtuous. When these two causes conspire on a large 
scale and infect the people, the temple of democracy is 
shaken to its foundations and must soon totter to its 
fall. They have not as yet entirely perverted the citi- 
zens of this great Republic. But they are slowly and 
treachously at work. Every true patriot must earnestly 
endeavor to destroy the deadly seeds. 


“The American Language ” 


N a paper contributed by Professor Gilbert Murray 
to a recent “ American number” of the Manchester 
Guardian, he speaks of certain “ perilous little differ- 
between Americans and Englishmen, not the 
‘peculiarities’ of language and 


ences ” 
least of which are our 
diction. He writes: 


‘ 


When I heard one friend of mine take up a biscuit and say 
gravely, “ This is a very attractive cracker,” I felt as if he had 
been witty. Similarly when I heard a guileless Western girl 
on her travels say it was such a pity that Momma couldn’t 
come; “I guess some of them old cities would have tickled 
Momma most to death,” I loved her for saying it. But, of 
course, under slightly different conditions I should have hated 
her. The slight difference—the word, the accent, the intona- 
tion, the social habit—attracts notice and produces an acute im- 
pression where no such impression was intended. 

























































Even before Dickens’s “ Martin Chuzzlewit” found 
such American expressions as “hail from,” “ realized 
the stakes ” and “ slicked up pretty smart” so diverting, 
English visitors had been highly amused at our “ oddi- 
ties” of speech. But it is only of late years that we 
have had the courage to laugh at the “ peculiarities” of 
the British language. “I have been listening with keen 
enjoyment to your friend ‘guessing,’” remarked an 
Englishman to his wide-awake American visitor. “ In- 
deed,” was the prompt reply. “ And I’ve been equally 
well entertained at the way all your countrymen keep 
‘expecting.’”’ Such railroad terms as “ goods-train,” 
“ shunt,” “ booking-office,” “ guard ” and “ luggage” and 
such expressions as “buying coals,” “taking in the 
Times,” “ directly I came,” “ jolly well,” “ going white,” 
“my word!” etc., at first puzzle and then amuse the 
American readers of English novels. On the other hand, 
English purists have made up interminable lists of 
Americanisms that no true-born Briton should ever be 
guilty of using without quotation marks. 

Nevertheless many of our most expressive American 
phrases, such words, for instance, as “ bluff,” “ graft,” 
and “ up against,” are now used without quotation marks 
by British writers of the highest class. Indeed the re- 
markably picturesque character of American slang has 
frequently won the admiration of English authors. The 
most recent encomium it has received is from the pen 
of that genial essayist, Mr. E. V. Lucas, who in his 
volume “ Cloud and Silver” makes a comparison, illus- 
trated by examples, between English slang and Ameri- 
can, and then gives the palm ungrudgingly to the latter. 
He writes: 

The trouble with English slang is that it is seldom descriptive, 
seldom paints pictures, seldom contains an idea. Probably no 
word signifying excellence has been so much used as “ ripping,” 
but how does it come to mean that? American slang 
is interesting because it applies and illustrates. One recognizes 
its meaning in a flash of light. American slang very 
often is poetry, or an admirable substitute for it. It illumi- 
nates, synthesizes. In England we should fumble for hours to 
find a swift description of Sir Oliver Lodge; an American 
looks at him and says “ high-brow,” and it is done. When 
an American is asked a question for which he has no answer, 
and he says, “Search me,” he is emphasizing in a striking and 
humorous way his total lack of information on that point. 
When he calls a very strong whisky “tangle-foot,” he indicates 
its peculiar properties in unmistakable fashion in the briefest 
possible terms. 


Mr. Lucas could, of course, have extended his 
list indefinitely by citing picturesque Americanisms 
like “ thank-you-ma’am,” “ skyscraper,” “ pipe-dream,” 
“ gerrymander,” “strap-hanger,” etc., to say nothing of 
the many striking and widely used metaphors borrowed 
from the ball-field and the poker-table. “Lift,” 
“ motor-car,” “typist,” and “to wire” (telegraph) are 
Britishisms, however, that for time-saving or etymolog- 
ical reasons are better than their American equivalents. 


But Professor Murray and other English visitors should 
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not take it hard if Americans prefer “candy” to 
“sweets,” “editorials” to “leaders,” “ pitchers” to 
“jugs,” “drug stores” to “ chemists’ shops,” “ spools 
of thread” to “reels of cotton,” “canned” fruit to 
“tinned,” “ mail-carriers ” to “ postmen,” and “ parlor- 
cars’ to “saloon-carriages.” For our tenacious prefer- 
ence for Americanisms like the foregoing is doubtless 
of no little help in keeping us neutral during the present 
war. 


The Child Pays 


AST week the Supreme Court of New York, speak- 
ing through Justice Pendleton, gave its official per- 
mission to a divorced man to contract a second marriage. 
The court’s sanction was necessary, because the man in 
question had been an unsuccessful defendant in an action 
brought against him on statutory grounds. But the in- 
teresting circumstance in the case is the fact that the per- 
mission was granted at the request of the wife. The 
husband was sighing for second nuptials, and, of the 
two women concerned, the former wife was at least com- 
plaisant, and the prospective wife somewhat more than 
willing, so the Justice acquiesced in the petition, and the 
story bids fair to have the accustomed ending of the fairy 
tale ; that is to say, for the principals. But what was to 
be done with the little child of the marriage? Even with 
this difficulty, the learned Judge was able to deal to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

The daughter is to be educated at the father’s expense 
in Germany, where there is little danger that she will 
disturb any one’s connubial felicity. This is bad enough. 
To be exiled from her native land is a hardship; to 
grow up without the benign and sanctifying influence of 
parental love, to be deprived of the affection of father 
and mother, which is every child’s inalienable right and 
imperative need, is an inexcusable privation; but this is 
not all. The climax of injustice is to be reached when 
the little girl attains the age of fifteen. For she must 
then pass an unnatural sentence on her parents and elect 
either one or the other of them for her custodian. 

If an indictment of the iniquity of the whole system 
were needed, it is to be had in this decision. It is the 
old story of the kings raging and the people paying the 
price. The guilty parent goes singing and dancing 
through life, and the innocent daughter bears the conse- 
quence. 

If only the unfortunate child could spend six months 
with her father and six with her mother, if she could 
have the poor solace of going from one pair of clinging 
arms to another, things would still be sadly awry; but 
she would still be able to satisfy her hungry little heart 
with affection, divided and hostile though it were. But 
now she must go off to a foreign land, and sit at an alien 
board, and taste the bitterness of hired care, and never 
have a week-end or a vacation with those she loves, and 
never know how sweet it is to be taken on a father’s knee 
or to nestle close to a mother’s heart. Even the possi- 
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bility of reconciliation between her parents has been 
taken from her; for her own mother has bidden her 
father take another wife, and the Justice has ordained 
that the child shall never enjoy a real home. The father, 
forsooth, needs comforting; the mother is accommodat- 
ing ; the fiancée is forgiving and indulgent ; and the Judge 


is just. But what of the child? 


Mexican Truth and American Falsehood 
AST week Atlantic City was a most interesting place : 
the sea was roaring, so too were the Mexican com- 
missioners, representatives of a noble Government dedi- 
cated to truth, mercy, justice and humanity. The high 
idealism of these swarthy gentlemen had received a 
severe shock. For nine or ten long weeks they had been 
striving to school three perverse Americans, one of them 
an ardent evangelist, in honesty. But the task was too 
great, and outraged Mexican virtue registered this noble 
protest: “We are sick of American promises, dis- 
gusted with American insincerity, tired of American 
lies.” 

And the sessions of the Joint Commission were sus- 
pended till after Election Day, to give opportunity for 
diplomatic denials, no doubt. 

However, Cabrera and his wily confreres had already 
“ seized a psychological moment ” to tell the great truth 
that not only has Carranza never persecuted the Catho- 
lic Church, but has even acted as nursing mother to it, 
restoring over ninety-five per cent of the clergy to their 


charges. American “insincerity” is abashed at such 
magnanimity. But the facts? Ah, that is another ques- 


tion. The facts are absolutely at variance with the state- 
ment of the Mexicans. True, those who made it are 
honorable gentlemen; honor drips from their finger-tips, 
in a pinch, but somehow or other their standards are not 
As a consequence, Mexican words square 
with figments only. Carranza was, is and will be a bitter 
relentless persecutor of religion. Even since his recog- 
nition by the United States he has baited priests, expelled 
Sisters, closed churches and enacted decrees that cramp 
liberty of worship. Ninety-five per cent of the priests 
back in their churches! The “ninety” is a slip of the 
tongue. Whole sections of the country are without min- 
isters of religion. In Yucatan, Merida excepted, they are 
as rare blackbirds.” So, too, are they in 
Sonora and in many another section. Not long ago a 
priest who had the temerity to slip across the border to 
administer the Sacraments was flung into prison. Car- 
ranza was restoring him to his church: the intention was 
good, the way of effecting it was peculiar. What about 
the Mexican Bishops, where are they? Breaking the 
bitter bread of anxiety and poverty in exile, almost to a 
man. Less than a year ago one of them asked permission 
to return to his flock. The First Chief who lies awake 
at night excogitating ways and means of restoring bishops 
to their sees and priests to their churches, sent this im- 
pudent refusal: 


our standards. 


as “ white 
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PRIMER JEFE. 


Manifiesto a usted en contestacion a eu escrito fechado 
el 20 de noviembre anterior, en que solicita un salvo 
conducto para poder volver al pais, que no es posible acor- 
dar de conformidad su peticidn por ahora, pues todos los 
emigrados politicos no podrdn volver a la Repiblica sino 
hasta que sea expedida una ley general de amnistia, y siem 
pre que se encuentren comprendidos en ella. 

; CONSTITUCION Y REFORMAS, 
Cuartel GraL. en Saltillo, Coah. a 21 de diciembre 1915 


El Primer Jefe del E.C.Encargado 
del Poder Ejecutivo de la Nacion 





Al C, Presbd{tero José M, Echavarrfa, 
Brackeuridge Villa Alamo Heights, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


What, too, about the official document addressed, on 
February 24, 1916, “ to the citizens of the free and sover- 
eign State of Hidalgo?” Note its liberality: 

(1) The foliowing articles and usages are strictly prohibited 

in the churches: 

As a prophylactic or preventive sanitary measure—the use 

of pews and any other permanent seats, as well as so- 

called holy-water fonts. (C) In behalf of morality, both 
public and private, the establishment and use of confes- 
sionals. 

(4) Funeral Masses and responses (sic) shall not be held in 
the church, nor shall said responses be recited in the 
cemetery. 

(6) Priests and all other persons are strictly prohibited from 
collecting and receiving donations or offerings for the 
churches and for the celebration of religious services. 

(9) Priests shall not have their dwellings or habitations in the 

buildings or houses adjoining the churches. 

Article 2. Private schools, that is, those not supported by 

the public treasury of the State, shall be lay schools and 

separated from the church. Therefore seminaries for the 
education of students for the priesthood are hereby pro- 
hibited. 

This odious decree was supplemented by a vicious edi- 
torial in E] Pueblo for July 21, 1916, which declared that 
similar documents would be issued in Jalisco, Puebla, 
Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, etc., because forsooth: 
“Wherever the Catholic priests are dominant, consci- 
ences are enslaved by dogma, and bodies by the tyrants 
with whom priests are always in league.” And has Mr. 
Cabrera forgotten that priests were murdered not long 
since by Constitutionalists, “ for harboring Zapatistas ” ? 
Does he not know that last May thirty gentle Sisters ar- 
rived in New York on the Reina Maria Cristina, driven 
from Mexico, by Carranza? Mr. Cabrera has heard all 
these facts, he knows them, he has not forgotten them nor 
any other of the numerous villainous deeds perpetrated 
by the First Chief, but apparently he thinks that the 
American section of the Joint Commission and the Amer- 
ican nation are one. Who lied? The Americans, of 


course. 


(B) 


(11) 
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Literature 


THE ART OF PAUL CLAUDEL 


dn books recently published by the Yale University Press 
introduce to American readers, in English, the work of 
Paul Claudel, one of the most extraordinary and powerful lite- 
rary artists of modern France. Like Brunetiére, Huysmans, 
Bourget and many another first-class writer, Claudel is a con- 
vert to the Catholic Faith. He made his submission, like the 
others, before the war. It is now known that preceding the 
war there was a most powerful stirring of the spirit of religion 
in France. The invisible tide of faith, spreading and rising 
higher and higher, undermining the solid-seeming but in reality 
feeble barriers of indifferentism and materialism, inundated the 
proud souls of many men who had stood aloof from religion, 
isolated by their pride of intellect, and hallucinated by the spirit- 
ual morphine of false science, which is a subtle drug that creates 
the most amazing and deceptive type of illusions. 

Claudel for twenty years worked at his art in an almost com- 
plete obscurity. I draw my information from an article by 
Pierre Chavannes, reprinted as a preface to Claudel’s book of 
sketches, “ The East I Know.” He was known only to a hand- 
ful of fellow-artists, men who shared with him his passion for 
experimenting in new forms, and who, like himself, were rest- 
less under the impulsion of the psychic movement of new ideas 
which swept through modern art and literature as couriers of 
the vast cataclysm which is now shaking the very pillars of the 
world, men like Marcel Schwab, Francis Jammes, André Gide, 
Camille Mauclair, and others of the sort. They, however, atoned 
for the public indifference by the fervency of their appreciation. 
They prophesied great things for Claudel, who, living in various 
towns in the Far East as an employee of the consular service, 
worked steadily away at his poems, dramas and fantastic verbal 
bric-a-brac. Now all their prophesies are justified. Claudel is 
recognized as one of.the greatest literary forces of France. 
The appreciation of his fellow-poets is shared by a strong and 
rapidly growing public which he has created by the tremendous 
patriotism, powerful beauty, and burning religious spirit of his 
war poems. 

The two books represent his earlier, less popular, and more 
“literary”? work. The first is, “ The East I Know,” translated 
by Teresa Frances Benét and William Rose Benét. The second 
is the four-act mystery play, “ The Tidings Brought to Mary,” 
translated by Louise Morgan Sill. 

The scenes of the drama take place at the close of the Middle 
Ages, and, to quote from the prologue, they are “seen conven- 
tionally, as medieval poets might have imagined classic an- 
tiquity.”. The whole action of the drama takes place on or near 
the farm of the peasant proprietor, Anne Vercors, whose two 
daughters. Violaine and Mara, furnish the emotional material 
of the play. Violaine arises through sacrifice, suffering, and 
great love to the height of sanctity; while Mara, led by her 
passionate heart and powerful self-will passes through strange 
places to an enigmatical and gloomy gulf at the edge of which 
human judgment must cease, to leave her tortured and wounded 
spirit to the wiser wisdom of the mercy of God. It is a curiously 
beautiful and moving play, and should be given on the stage, 
provided it be produced by a director who is at once an artist 
in drama, and a practical Catholic. In other hands the play 
would probably be badly misunderstood and fail of making its 
artistic purpose manifest. 

The other book, “ The East I Know,” consists of a kind of 
prose almost totally unknown in present-day American literature, 
a kind which in certain quarters is regarded as the extreme 
type of artistic caviar. It may seem so strange, and so unfor- 
tunate, that an author acknowledged to be one of the most 


eminent of modern French writers, and an ardent Catholic to 
whom religion is the supremely important thing, should be 
brought before the American public through the medium of 
exotic work like this, that I think the matter calls for discussion. 

The book contains less than 200 pages, but there are more 
than sixty separate pieces. None occupies more than a very 
few pages; some only a single page. There are descriptions of 
landscape, and scenes of Oriental life by the wayside, or in 
temples and hermitages; there are dreams and reveries: the 
dreams of a poet and the reveries of a subtle philosopher; and 
there are one or two that might pass as stories. 

We lack a good term by which to define them. “Sketch” 
is perhaps the most convenient word; yet it implies a slightness 
and a tentative quality which do not characterize the best and 
most typical examples, which are as profound in thought and 
definite in idea as one of Milton’s majestic sonnets. Others are 
more like lyrics, because of their personal quality and elastic 
structure; while others again suggest the effect produced by 
certain of the more subjective piano pieces of Chopin; em- 
ploying the musical and magical power of well-chosen words 
arranged in rhythmical or symphonic patterns to lead the imagina- 
tion into regions of fantasy, where singular vistas open up 
glimpses of strange beauty. 

Probably the larger portion of this form of literature as it is 
produced in France could not be translated and published in the 
United States because it shares the evil qualities of many French 
novels and French poetry: moral corruption, yes, and even 
worse, a spiritual depravity. For this sensitive and yet powerful 
instrument is peculiarly available for the expression of the 
most deplorable confessions and professions of sensuality, pessi- 
mism, impiety, and despair. The very quintessence of modern 
France’s soul-sickness has been distilled and then crystallized 
by the most skilful of artists into these somber and sometimes 
truly diabolical gems of prose. Yet dispite this fact, often no 
doubt even because of it, the form by virtue of its intrinsic 
artistic charm appeals most powerfully to readers who are 
desirous of satisfying their need for verbal beauty, which surely 
is as legitimate a desire as that for beauty in painting, sculpture, 
or music. 

Now, there are people with good taste in literature for the 
really substantial and enduring things, people to whom Shakes- 
peare and Dante and Pascal and all the classic masters are famil- 
iar spirits or friends, who consider work of the fragile kind 
which we have been discussing, even when it is not immoral or 
impious, as quite futile productions, appealing only to dilletanti 
and the artistically dissipated. And there are many others, of 
course, to whom it is caviar of such a frankly outlandish flavor 
as to be utterly and finally foreign. To these good people I have 
nothing to say; but to the first class, I would appeal for a more 
generous toleration, and a broader vision, of modern art. For I 
think it is useless either to attempt to ignore, or deride, the kind 
of work which this book displays so finely: Serious, authentic 
authors, men with things worth while saying, cultivate it more 
and more. 

The important question is this: Do these tiny gems of litera- 
ture, these verbal ornaments and decorations of the great, many- 
mansioned house of art, scintillate with the rays of a pure and 
benign beauty, clean, healthy thought, and true spirituality; or 
do they burn with the strange and baleful fires of moral corrup- 
tion and atheistical pessimism and despair? So far as Paul 
Claudel is concerned, and with him Marcel Schwab and Francis 
Jammes, if what work I have seen of the two latter is typical, 
it can be affirmed that the charm and beauty. of» these word- 
jewels has been secured, with the elimination of the corruption 
and the sin. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 
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REVIEWS 

Roma, Ancient, Subterranean and Modern Rome, in Word 
and Picture. By Rev. Dr. Atsert Kunn, O. S. B. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $10.00. 

The charm of Rome, as Cardinal Gibbons aptly says in his 
preface to this monumental work, is infinite. She is the eternal 
city, the city of the soul, the mistress of arts and sciences. To 
Catholics, she is the center and the stronghold of that Faith 
from which she drew another life when the power and the 
might of the Caesars and her invincible legions had left her 
forever. At some time or other in life, it is the dream of the 
scholar, the poet and statesman to visit her seven hills and to 
summon up in vision on the very spots they once trod, the 
forms of her consuls, and soldiers and to recall their splendid 
history. And with what reverence and admiration and love 
the Christian and Catholic treads the sacred dust of the Cata- 
combs, where rested the bones of her martyred Saints, the 
noblest and the most martial of her heroic brood! How his 
faith and devotion are enkindled as he kneels in the mighty 
spaces of St. Peter’s, the noblest temple ever erected to the 
majesty of God, or wanders through streets once traversed by 
the two great Heralds of the Gospel as they went to their death! 
Rome is an enchanted city. Its charm and its fascination are 
for all time and for all men. 

The stranger and the visitor, however, who would know its 
and its treasures both sacred and profane, need a 
guide. We recommend them to the learned Benedictine who 
has given us this splendid volume. “ Roma,” with its 617 pages 
of text, its 744 illustrations, its 48 full-page inserts on tinted 
paper, its plans of the city, its accurate, scholarly and at the 
same time condensed and terse review of the city’s history, 
from the days of those friends of our childhood, Numitor, 
Romulus and Remus down to the days of Benedict XV, gives 
proof on every page of that scholarship and critical erudition 
which is a tradition of the learned Order to which the author 
belongs. Yet, the work is written in a popular style. This 
will undoubtedly explain a few lacunae which the student who 
looks for more intimate detail and exhaustive criticism might 
wish to see filled. He will find them in De Waal, Stettiner and 
Lanciani. It is quite evident from the whole tenor of the work 
that the writer has been anxious to reach the general reader 
and that he has purposely left aside certain intricate details and 
mooted points of archeology and history which we feel he is 
quite competent to handle. The expert may regret it. But the 
work gains in many ways by the omission. It is more compact 
and interesting. 

The reading of the book will serve the purpose of a short 
but solid course of instruction in the principles of art and 
esthetics. The monuments of pagan Rome, the splendid master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture and architecture which the Rome 
of the Popes gave to the world, the temples, churches, colleges, 
hospitals whose fame is world-wide, are described with illu- 
minating comments as brief as they are scholarly. “ Roma” 
would make an excellent Christmas present, and should find a 
place of honor in Catholic libraries. 5. © RB 


history 





Saints’ Legends. By Gorpon Hatt Geroutp. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

This is one of those books which the self-sufficiency of pro- 
fessors and the uninformed rashness of publishers impose on an 
unthinking public as works of learning. The author, Professor 
of English Literature in Princeton, having read a good deal 
about the legends of the Saints, nothing very difficult, under- 
takes to discuss their place in that literature. Two things do 
not seem to have occurred to him. First, has a college professor 
the right to brand the legends as literature? Their presentation 
by this author or that may be such; but then the discussion should 
be, not of the legend, but of the vehicle by which it reaches us. 
We do not hear of the place of wars, conspiracies, voyages in 
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literature but of the place of their authors. Second, if legends 
have a place in literature, they must be related to not only 
Chaucer and Lydgate and Wace, on the one side, but also to 
Dickens and Meredith and Mrs. Humphry Ward on the other; 
unless there be two English literatures separated by an impass- 
able chasm. There may be such a relationship: if so, we should 
like it to be made clear. The author sees for a moment that if 
he is to discuss legends as literature, he has nothing to do with 
their “historical accuracy”; but he forgets immediately and 
gives us a long chapter on origin and propagation, with the usual 
twiddle-twaddle : “ What more natural?” “It may have happened 
easily,” etc., that builds up destructive criticism. 

How far Mr. Gerould is from the region he would discuss, 
appears in many ways. He speaks, for instance, of legends intro- 
duced into “the service of nocturns.” Cluny, Clairvaux, etc., are 
for him “ names that indicate the prevailing impulse to righteous- 
ness,” and the Saints, “leaders in the cause of righteousness.” 
It is well known what righteousness means among Protestants, 
and Mr. Gerould can rest assured that a week at Clairvaux would 
have meant for him much more than an “impulse to righteous- 
ness,” and he would have found St. Bernard something more than 
a “moral uplifter.” He would have found himself in a world 
hitherto unimagined, of which he never shows more ignorance 
than when he calls attention to Professor Giinter’s “ striking” 
discovery “that the great theologians of the middle ages never 
rested their scholarly speculation on evidence drawn from the 
miracles of the Saints. Presumably they regard these wonders 
as matters of faith rather than of knowledge.” It would be hard 
to betray in as many words, as great an ignorance of the meaning 
of theology, the work of the theologians and the nature of faith. 
But Mr. Gerould is not up even in the matter of his chair. He 
speaks of Thackeray’s description of the Battle of Waterloo! 
To find it would be for him a suitable matter of research; and 
till he has found it he might leave higher and holier matters 


alone. H. W. 


The Insurrection in Dublin. By James Stepnens. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

“T speak as an Irishman, and am momentarily leaving out of 
account every other consideration,’ remarks the author of this 
interesting book in the introduction. During last Easter week 
Mr. Stephens recorded day by day what he saw and heard in 
Dublin, and now he publishes that diary just as it stands, only 
adding his subsequent reflections on the causes and results of 
the insurrection. He believes that except for furnishing the 
revolters with some arms and ammunition, Germany was not 
concerned in the rising, and that the “sole aim was to make 
such a row in Ireland that the Irish question would take the 
status of an international one.”” Moreover the Volunteers had 
good grounds for fearing that the Government intended to 
seize their arms and leaders, so the insurrection took place to 


forestall such a move. Mr. Stephens observes in conclusion: 


From whatever angle Irish people consider this affair it 
must appear to them tragic and lamentable beyond expres- 
sion, but not mean and not unheroic. It was hard enough 
that our men in the English armies should be slain for 
causes which no amount of explanation will ever render less 
foreign to us, or even intelligible; but that our men who 
were left should be killed in Ireland fighting against the 
same England that their brothers are fighting for ties the 
question into such knots of: contradiction as we may give 
up trying to unravel. 

Regarding religious intolerance in Ireland the author protests 
that there is none “except that which is political,’”’ and though 
he is not a Catholic himself, he says that he has “never found 
real intolerance’’ among his “ fellow-countrymen of that re- 
ligion,” but he has “ found it among Protestants.” In answer to 
the Ulsterites’ assertion that “ Life is not safe in Ireland,” Mr. 
Stephens calls attention to the “annoying” regularity with 
which Irish judges receive white gloves. W. D. 


































































Prolegomena to History. By Freperick J. Teccart. Berk- 
ley, California: University of California Press. $1.50. 

These “ Prolegomena” are the third part of the fourth volume 
of the University of California Publications in History. They 
correlate history with philosophy, literature and science. That 
history is a science has been pooh-poohed by many a writer, 
who was not a historian. Jevons thought that a science of 
history, in the true sense of the term, was an absurd notion. 
And Sidgwick looks upon history as merely the arrange- 
ment of events in chronological order. Such an arrange- 
ment is not a science. For science is elevated out of the 
domain of facts and details; it deals with principles, and 
shows the presence of law. The challenge of Jevons and Sidg- 
wick and others is nobly taken up in this monograph of Dr. 
Teggart, Associate Professor of History in the University of 
California, who is fully familiar with the literature of his 
subject. After reading his essay, we are convinced that the 
domain of the historian is not merely facts, but factors also. 
The ancient historians dealt very much with principles, with 
the factors that make for law in the evolution of economic 
and political conditions of the human race. And so it came to 
be that old historians like Herodotus wrote with an epos, a 
main theme, which his facts are never said to demonstrate but 
are clearly meant to convey. One may object that this is 
not critical history. Maybe not, although time has shown that 
the facts of Herodotus were better guaranteed than critical 
historians deemed twenty-five years ago. In like manner, the 
primitive history of the Books of the Pentateuch shows an 
underlying law, that of Jahweh’s protective care for the people 
he had decreed to be the depository of unpolluted primitive 
revelation to the human race. The old-time historians, primitive 
though they were in method, were scientific in that they did 
not merely serve out facts. They correlated these facts, and 
dealt with the principles evidenced by this correlation. Dr. 
Teggart well thinks that the modern historian should be 
equally, nay, more, scientific; and should never fall to the low 
level of the chronologist of fact on fact. W. F. D. 


a Miracle Play from the 
New York: 


The Assumption of the Virgin: 
N. Town Cycle. Edited by W. W. Gres, Litt. D. 
Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

“You to worship mother is liketh the Holy Trinity. 

Wherefore I crown you here in this kingdom of glory. 

Of all my chosen, thus shall you called be. 

Queen of Heaven and Mother of Mercy.” 

Those words are from Our Lord’s lips. 
Archangel speaks. 

“ Now blessed be your name we cry, 

For this holy assumption all Heaven maketh melody.” 


Then Michael the 


So ends this miracle play in heaven. Its reading brings one 
very near to the spirit of that blessed home, for in its lines 
we hear Our Divine Lord Himself speaking, or Mary, our 
Mother, or St. Peter, or St. Paul, or St. John, and an Angel 
now and again. And although all the spelling of the original 
Middle English is preserved in the printing, one quickly forgets 
it, lost in the peace and joy and reverence that surrounded the 
death and assumption of Our Lady. So accurately is the Catho- 
lic teaching with regard to the Virgin Mary expressed in this 
play that one almost feels as if he were perusing the canons of 
a great council set in the words and music of a classic. 

The task of the learned editor of the play has been chiefly 
to show in a lengthy and scholarly introduction that this play 
belongs to the period around 1468 and came from the same 
locality of England as did the other plays found with it in the 
Vespasian Manuscript, D. VIII. The introductory study of the 
color of inks and the diversity of handwritings and of style, of 
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the tricks of rhythm and of rhyme, holds a fascination for the 
student of literature, but for the historian or the theologian we 
believe that the play itself, so mirroring the warm and genuine 
beliefs of the people of England in the fifteenth century, will 
always keep a more valuable interest. J. P. M. 


Penrod and Sam. By Boorn TArkiNnGToN. Illustrated by 
WortH BreHM. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

Those who recall what pleasure they got from reading Mr. 
Tarkington’s faithful study of that twelve-year-old American 
boy ‘‘ Penrod,” a book which is now in its sixty-eighth thousand 
and which was praised in our issue of May 30, 1914, will be glad 
to learn that they will find quite as much entertainment in “ Pen- 
rod and Sam.” For the lifelike young hero has not altered a 
hair and his chum, Samuel Williams, is as real a boy as ever. 
The author must retain a remarkably vivid recollection of his 
own early adventures and habit of mind, for the children in this 
volume are perfect likenesses of the boys and girls belonging to 
middle-class American families of thirty years ago. Penrod’s 
hatred of Georgie Bassett, “a boy set apart” is so natural that 
the way the latter was initiated into the “ Order of the In-Or- 
In” is not surprising; the episode in which the vagrant cat Gipsy 
is the central figure could hardly be described better than the 
author does it; and Penrod’s predicament when he read in school 
his older sister’s “ model letter to a friend” is delightfully funny. 
“Penrod and Sam” may be a book for boys, but none of their 
grown-up relatives should miss reading it. W. D. 


Hawaii: Scenes and Impressions. By KATHARINE FULLER- 
TON GeEROULD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

One has a gentle kind of resentment against certain books of 
travel, because they seem to assume an air of superiority, some- 
what like the upper classman uses towards the freshman. One 
may be quite alive to one’s ignorance and inexperience, but it is 
a mistake to insinuate too openly that the traveler “ knows it all,” 
and that the poor reader is utterly at the mercy of the great 
teacher both as to what is to be given and what withheld, as 
from one who can take in only a greater or less pittance of in- 
formation. The book under review however is pleasing be- 
cause, while it gives a real insight into life in Hawaii, it does so 
in a way that is friendly, sympathetic, and, as one may say, in- 
formal. Its manner is neither of the pedagogue nor the savant. 
It is simply that of a trained observer who not only sees things 
worth while, but sees them in her own bright way, and then tells 
what she thinks of them, yet not in commonplaces. 

One-third of the book is devoted to the leper colony at Molo- 
kai, the scene of Father Damien’s heroic labors. A truer picture 
of the colony than that Mrs. Gerould offers in this volume has 
not been given, and no writer has ever said better things of 
Father Damien. On a neighboring island the Federal Govern- 
ment has built a magnificent establishment for lepers, but it is 
falling to ruin, because the stricken ones do not care to go there. 
They turn to Father Damien’s where, as the author observes, “ it 
is cause for thanking God that the settlement is managed by men 
who can make science and religion walk hand in hand.” She 
also writes: 


Happily Damien is like to be the last (as he was, im- 
mortally, the first) of Molokai martyrs. Of saints un- 
canonized it has held many, and will yet hold more. . . . 
And some day these men and women will get their due, 
though it is a faint light of publicity that beats on 
Kalaupapa. 


The author gives details begotten not of hearsay, but of per- 


sonal investigation, and the book will well repay reading. 
F. J. McN. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In the Catholic Mind for November 8 will be found Father 
Decorme’s excellent review of “ Catholic Education in Mexico.” 
He sketches the history of the Church’s zeal in converting, 
civilizing and refining the natives of Mexico from the year 1525 
until the outbreak of the present revolution. There is such a 
vast deal of ignorance and misinformation in this country re- 
garding the Church's responsibility for Mexican illiteracy that 
the pamphlet ought to be a veritable light-bringer. The author 
proves, for instance, that in the eighteenth century Mexicans 
prided themselves on being able to vie with European savants, 
and four years ago the country had some 6,000 Catholic schools. 
But now they are all demolished. “Their libraries and scien- 
tific laboratories, their museums, their works of art, and their 
educational equipment have been destroyed through the rapacity 
of the soldiers. Their professors have been imprisoned, robbed, 
or sent into exile, and teaching has been absolutely forbidden.” 
“ Mexican Catholicism and Masonry,” the second article in the 
number, is the remarkable tribute paid the Church’s work in 
Mexico by Col. Byam, a prominent American Mason. 





“ Betty at Fort Blizzard” (Lippincott, $1.50) is a little love 
story, told with extreme simplicity, but at the same time with 
much charm by Molly Elliot Seawell. The scene is laid in a 
cavalry post; and the tale, which is instinct with the spirit of 
the ever-romantic soldier, deals with the wooing and the winning 
of the Colonel’s daughter by one of the officers. The girl’s 
father and mother have their own idyl of mid-summer love, 
which is hardly less delightful than that of Betty and Lieuten- 
ant Broussard——In “Georgina of the Rainbows” (Britton 
Pub. Co., $1.25) Annie Fellows Johnston has written another of 
her charming children’s stories. The book, which has its appeal 
for grown-ups as well as youthful readers, tells of a little girl's 
persistent idealism and her efforts to see everything wreathed 
in bright rainbows. In “Enoch Crane” (Scribner, $1.35), a 
novel planned and begun by F. Hopkinson Smith and completed 
by F. Berkeley Smith, one finds much of the charm rightly asso- 
ciated with the creator of “ Felix O’Day,” and also, it must be 
confessed, just a suspicion of the “triangle plot,” which seems to 
be the inevitable basis of modern love tales. 








Catholics will take prompt exception to Robert Sturgis Inger- 
soll’s advice in his “ Open that Door!” (Lippincott, $1.00) in re- 
gard to reading Smollett, Balzac and Gibbon; some may resent 
the intrusion of too many of the author’s personal preferences in 
a book meant for a general appeal, but Mr. Ingersoll’s attempt 
to make life seem pleasurable and worth living through the 
means of wide reading, will be commonly approved. It is the 
author’s conviction that life is always romantic and interesting, 
but it has never struck him that there must be religion behind it 
all. Father Faber was nearer right when he wrote “ Super- 
natural things greatly increase the romance of life.” An in- 
teresting introduction, a clever diagram, a concise bibliography, 
a list of representative short-stories, the text of nine short- 
stories, all but three of which are American, and instructive, 
unpedantic notes, make “The Short-Story” by W. Patterson 
Atkinson (Allyn & Bacon, $0.60) a little book thoroughly useful 
for freshman work on the short-story, or for high-school work 
in narration and description. 








The following stanzas on “Glencar” by Stephen Gwynn, 
which appear in a recent anthology, hardly seem in keeping 
with its compiler’s professed purpose; that ‘‘ of brightening the 
lot of the Irish soldiers of the King”: 


Few roads and far to grey Glencar, 
Where Caragh ripples past; 

But there, mavrone, shall be your throne, 
When I win home at last. 
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On alien soil I bleed and toil, 
The soldier sworn of France; 

I follow where her bugles blare, 
Her eagles glint and glance. 


But ships may yet ride on some tide, 
Leagued to restore our rights, 

And I may head the men I’ve led 
In half a hundred fights. 


Yet till that day, asthore, machree, 
For me nor love nor land; 

I plant no foot on shamrock’s root 
Till I come sword in hand. 


Few roads and far to grey Glencar, 
And life is wasting fast; 

Yet there, mavrone, should be your throne, 
Could I win home at last. 





Though this does not seem to be a propitious time for starting 
magazines, nevertheless Mr. William S. Braithwaite and Mr. 
Henry T. Schnittkind have started a new literary quarterly called 
the Stratford Journal, which is described as a forum of con- 
temporary international thought, and is published by the Strat- 
ford Co., 32 Oliver street, Boston. ($3.00 a year.) Each issue, 
it is announced, will have translations of foreign masterpieces 
in fiction and a section will be devoted to the best contemporary 
foreign and American poetry. In the contents of the current 
number is a bright little play translated from the Spanish of the 
Quintero brothers, together with some selections from Luis 
G. Urbina, a Mexican poet of today. The line “ Yes, the flowers 
their Mass are holding,” in his fine poem, “ The Mass at Dawn,” 
is not a good rendering. In an interesting paper on “ The Short- 
Story in the United States,” by Harry S. Van Landingham, he 
attributes American success in this form of fiction to our super- 
ficiality, love of excitement and spirit of hurry. In the opinion 
of the author the prevalent moving-picture craze and the low 
artistic value of the average film is ruining the short-story. 
Novels are already “too long to read” and soon the “ short- 
story will not be tolerated if it runs beyond a page or two.” 


The decay of faith outside the Church is becoming daily more 
evident in the writings of those who are professedly teachers of 
religious truth. The recent work of the Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., is an example in point. “ Aspects of the Infinite Mystery” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50) is a collection of sermons preached 
to his congregation by the Minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston. They are thoughtful, and well expressed, and they 
give evidence of an earnest effort to inspire high ideals of life 
and to preserve belief in the Fatherhood of God and a future 
life, but they are a sad testimony to lack of faith. The Fall, 
the Redemption, the need of Baptism, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Trinity, and inspiration, in the Catholic sense, are some 
of the dogmas that the author declares to have had their day 
and passed away. Obviously the book has no message for 
Catholics. The surprising thing about this and similar works 
is the calm assurance with which their authors state that such 
beliefs have disappeared, simply because their own small coterie 
has discarded them.—In an effort to bring the Bible story close 
to the reader, the Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, Pastor of Grace 
Church, Lawrence, Mass., in a little book called “It Came to 
pass” (Gorham, $1.00) has pictured six incidents of Christ’s 
life in fancied settings. Peter and Joseph of Arimathea are 
not well drawn; in Magdalen and Zaccheus, avowal of guilt 
seems to preponderate over a true sense of contrition because 
of God offended. Justification by faith alone is not acceptable 
to Catholics. In an age that denies the Divinity of Christ it is 
gratifying to see the Virginity of Mary allowed, and Jesus 
plainly acknowledged to be God. 
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EDUCATION 
College Dramatics 


ATTENDED the annual play at St. Arsenius College this 
afternoon and I am in an unusually vicious mood. Not that 
I could find fault with the acting, the staging, the scenic effects. 
All these were excellent and, to use a banality, “‘ superior to the 
usual run of amateur productions.” Nevertheless, I have been 
tearing my hair ever since and calling on high heaven to wit- 
ness the terribleness of it all. During my short span of life I 
have attended a goodly number of college plays; not always be- 
cause I wanted to do so; often enough as a member of the 
faculty, | was obliged to attend. The acting, in general, at these 
college plays is good, but why, in the name of all the harlequins, 
the school authorities select the plays they do, | never could 
fathom. 


A TypicaL PLay 


HE production I saw this afternoon is typical, I have seen 
it at least five times in different colleges. The audience roared 
with laughter. There was no doubt about their enjoyment: 
that’s the pity of it. But I wonder what they thought after- 
wards. One of the characters is a salesman who masquerades as 
a college professor to escape detection. A series of ludicrous 
complications follows, in which the profession comes in for a 
large share of ridicule. Thought I to myself, “I wonder if my 
boys think I am as silly an ass as that crew of nondescript, 
spineless schoolmasters.”’. The hero of the play is an easy liar 
who insults his “ sticks” of professors, to the manifest delight 
of the audience. The type never would be tolerated five minutes 
in any reputable college. The other characters are effeminate 
milk-sops. The only moral I could draw from the play was that 
if a boy is decent and honorable he is bound to be a namby- 
pamby. And yet we rail at George Bernard Shaw! 


THE PLay’s PuRPOSE 


F course, our colleges present other plays besides farces. 
There are tearful tragedies, for instance, with a medieval 

or early Christian setting. Certainly they are infinitely superior 
to the farces, but every healthy person will confess that they are 
dreadfully dull. Then, there are the historical plays. Many of 
these are good, but the good ones have been worked to death, 
and the rest lack dramatic interest. One day I expressed my 


opinion on these matters to my colleague, the instructor in 
dramatics. 
“Well, what are you going to do about it?” he asked defiantly. 


“What remedy have you to offer?” 

Frankly I have no remedy, but the following suggestions may 
enable some one to devise a remedy, In the first place, I shal) 
explain what, in my opinion, is the raison d’étre of a college play. 
In many cases, a secondary end is to raise money for some col- 
lege activity, athletics, students’ library, what-not. That’s the 
reason many choose the rip-roaring farce; it means less expense 
for costuming, and it draws capacity audiences. But money- 
making should be very decidedly subordinated to the primary 
purpose. That purpose, to my mind, is to educate the boys who 
take part, and the college world generally, to appreciate good 
drama. 


SELECTING THE PLAY 


\ INCE this is so, I should lay down the following require- 
w ments. First, the play must be good morally. Secondly, it 
must not offend the sensibilities of any class of people. Con- 
sequently, execunt stage Irishman, stage Jew, stage minister, and 
stage professor. Lastly, it must be a play of real artistic merit. 
Anything mediocre has little educational influence, and time spent 
in its production is time lost. 
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But where are we to get plays of this sort? Ay, here’s the rub. 
Well, there once was a man named Shakespeare who wrote a 
great many dramas that posterity has pronounced incomparable. 
It seems to me, that in Catholic colleges where the classics are 
emphasized so strongly, something should be done to revive in- 
terest in the classic drama. I suppose it is almost too much to 
expect many of our colleges to produce them in the original, but 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Euripides have been translated into 
magnificent English; indeed, the translations themselves are 
classics. The presentation of a Greek play would be an inno- 
vation that would draw the attention of educators and of edu- 
cated people to our colleges, even though it might not “ pay.” 

A PracticaL DIFFICULTY 

ERE another difficulty crops up. Women have a prominent 
place in the dramatis persone of the plays of Shakespeare, 
of the ancients, and, in fact, of every standard drama. In most 
Catholic colleges, however, boys are not allowed to assume 
female rdles, therefore, many plays in use are “ adaptations.” 
The mother of the original play becomes an uncle or a school- 
master or a minister; the fair heroine is usually changed into a 
very insipid fidus Achates. A friend of mine calls the Catholic 
college play the “cherches-la-femme drama,” and generally, 
there is not much difficulty in discovering what characters in the 
adaptation were originally of the opposite sex. The metamor- 
phosis is usually not happy; the erstwhile female characters have 
the name and habiliments of men, and that is about all. Here is 

a real difficulty. Its solution I'leave to wiser heads. 

I am aware that the strictures I have made on the college drama 
do not apply to every Catholic college. There are some that 
cherish a tradition for what is best in the dramatic art; there are 
some that have made splendid efforts within the past few years 
to break away from hackneyed themes and have produced mag- 
nificent spectacles like the “ Passion Play,’ but they are in the 


minority. I am not blaming, but only stating a fact. 


TRAINING IN ELOCUTION 

HILE I am speaking about the drama, just a word about 
elocution contests. Here again the boys in our colleges 
are well trained; they are always equal to, and usually better 
than students in secular colleges. But the selections chosen! In 
the last twenty-five years, one wonders if any new “ elocution 
pieces” have appeared. Mutatis mutandis, the elocution program 
of St. A’s College for 1896 is much the same as the program of 
St. B’s for 1916. Boys for the most part are left to their own 
resources. I don't say that this is bad, but as a consequence, 
they choose a lurid selection with melodramatic possibilities of 
the “ Tell-Tale Heart” variety, or else one reeking with mawk- 

ish sentimentality of the sob-sister type. 

I should make the same requirements for the elocution con- 
test as for the college play. Surely it is indolence or lack of di- 
rection, that causes our students to choose selections devoid of 
all literary merit. The poets and prose-writers of the language 
offer a wide field for dramatic opportunity. Can it be that the 
novels of Thackeray, Dickens, and Eliot have been exhausted ? 
And Shakespeare! Every play is a mine for the elocutionist, and 
yet our college students are satisfied with the mediocre or worse. 
There are the orators too, with their brilliant episodes and stir- 
ring perorations, In Catholic colleges, would it be amiss to have 
an occasional selection from some great pulpit orator? As yet, 
our Catholic novelists are an unexplored field. Take Bengon’s 
histeric novels. What splendid dramatic pictures he gives us 
of those troublous times when England forsook the Faith. But 
why go on? A score of instances will occur to every reader. 


EXCHANGING IDEAS 

HIS defect in our elocutionary exhibitions might be remedied 

if there were more cooperation among Catholic teachers, 
more exchange of ideas among them. We have a system of 
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colleges that is nation-wide and yet how little we realize our 
strength. Surely it is not jealousy that keeps us apart; we are 
all working for the same end. Say rather, that it is timidity and 
modesty. We think our ideas are of little value. I have often 
wished that I might have supreme authority over Catholic sec- 
ondary education for one week. Czar-like, I should issue a ukase 
demanding a search into the archives of every college, the seizure 
and burning of every play of mediocre or doubtful value, and 
the destruction of every book of “elocution pieces” which does 
not conform to the canons of literary and dramatic art. And I 
should forbid all schools, academies and colleges to secure copies 
of these or similar works in the future, all things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. FeL1x HAYDEN. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Plea for Social Settlements 
O we Catholics need social settlements? Are they not a 
“fad”? Do not our parochial schools obviate any neces- 
sity for them? Are they not a needless addition to the already 
long list of institutions which Catholics are called upon to sup- 
port? 

These are questions which the Catholic social worker is fre- 
quently required to answer. As it seems to me, the Catholic 
social settlement is not only desirable, but imperatively necessary 
in our large cities, for two main reasons. The first is the exist- 
ence of the non-Catholic settlement, amd the second, the increas- 
ing number of settlements that are openly anti-Catholic. These 
settlements offer much. They provide a place where tired mothers 
may gather for a pleasant break in the monotony of their daily 
Under skilled direction, boys and girls congregate for in- 
nocent amusement, and for instruction. In most cases, the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood soon learn to come to the “ settlement- 
people” with their trials and troubles, sure at least of a sym- 
pathetic hearing. 


lives. 


SETTLEMENT INFLUENCE 

ees the social settlement may, and usually does, exer- 

cise a deep influence on both children and parents. How- 
ever well-meant this influence may be, frequently it in no wise 
helps to the strengthening of Catholic life. The amount of 
ignorance, or of religious indifference, among many Catholic im- 
migrants of the first generation is almost unbelievable. They are 
willing to send their children to any settlement, any Sunday 
school, any church, from which they foresee some material ad- 
vantage. Often none of these agencies directly proselyte, but 
sometimes they do. In any case, these children, strangers in a 
strange land, are surrounded by influences which, if they do not 
destroy faith, at least contribute nothing which will safeguard 
their inheritance, the pearl of great price. These conditions exist 
in every large American city. True, no city of any size in this 
country is without a Catholic social settlement of some kind, but 
often it merely exists, and in the majority of cases is kept alive 
py the sacrifices of a few Catholics. It does not receive, as it 
should, general support. The dangerous omen is not that our 
settlements are so few, but that so few Catholics are alive to 
their imperative need. 


Not AN END IN ITSELF 


[* an age that is amusement-mad, if we forbid pleasures within 

easy reach, should we not provide innocent and equally at- 
tractive substitutes? To the children of the alleys and tene- 
ments, the settlement means in summer, large airy rooms, picnics 
and playgrounds, and warmth and comfort in winter. If you 
wish to understand the temptation held out by the non-Catholic 
settlement, go into the houses of the abjectly poor, and see for 
yourself the sordid surroundings in which these children are 
reared. Drunken fathers, overworked mothers, absence of even 
the most primitive conveniences, are conditions that send our 














boys to the street corners to join “ gangs,” and our girls to the 
dance halls that so often mean ruin, or at least, a tarnishing of 
their womanhood. It is doubtless one of the tragedies of 
human existence that we are so prone to barter our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. But the present is very insistent in its 
demands. Heat and cold and hunger, and craving for human 
companionship are vital forces that must be reckoned with. 

To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, are works of mercy, 
and we know it. But they are not, as the paganized charity of 
modern times would have it, the only works, neither are they the 
highest. There is no place in the Catholic philosophy of life for 
purely “humanitarian” effort. We serve our fellow-man best, 
when we consult his highest interests, and these are of the soul. 
Nevertheless, our Catholic children, and adults too, are going 
astray, by reason of the influence, often well-intended, of the 
non-Catholic social settlement. To oppose it by a Catholic set- 
tlement is not to serve merely the physical wants of these poor 
people. It is to help them effectively to save their souls. That 
is the final reason of the Catholic settlement. 


SUPPLEMENTING THE SCHOOL 


HE objection that, because of parochial schools, social settle- 
ments are a needless duplication of work, is wholly ground- 
less. No social settlement is designed to displace the school, but 
to supplement its work, outside of school hours. Where are our 
Catholic children, coming from the “ homes” described above, in 
their free time, and on Sundays? Perhaps the best answer to 
this question is found in the number of Catholic children in non- 
Catholic social settlements. One such settlement in Baltimore 
has a Sunday-school attendance of six hundred. Very many of 
these children should be in the Sunday schools of the two Catho- 
lic churches of this neighborhood. Not far from this settle- 
ment is a splendidly equipped house under the patronage of the 
Social Service Corporation. It is filled with Catholic children. 
At the very doors of a certain Catholic church, is a mission 
house whose active members go into the streets to offer material 
inducements to Catholic Lithuanians. Would a Catholic social 
settlement be superfluous in any of these neighborhoods? Is its 
place supplied by the parochial school? 


THE NEED OF PREPAREDNESS 


See air about us is vibrant with the spirit of preparedness. 

It is opportune to ask what we Catholics are doing to pre- 
pare for settlement work, and to fit ourselves and our successors 
to conduct it properly. A social settlement cannot be main- 
tained on good wishes. It needs a substantial financial founda- 
tion, together with the sincere interest of all our Catholic people. 
We must fight our battles alone. We cannot count upon the 
financial advantages so often showered on the non-sectarian 
house, by the wealthy, but must rely upon the assistance of our 
own. This is among the first of our needs. But next, we must 
be keenly alive to the necessity of a training that will enable us 
to make instant and practical application of the principles of 
Catholic social work. This realization stresses the need of 
Catholic schools of social science. The graduates of Catholic 
schools and colleges are entering upon the work of social service 
in increasing numbers. Under present conditions they must seek 
a definite course in sociology in schools where, if nothing worse 
happens, their Catholic ideals are clouded, and their Catholic 
sensibilities shocked. The professors to whom they listen, as a 
rule divorce charity from religion, and seek to restore all things 
through purely natural processes. They laugh to scorn the pro- 
position that man’s spiritual needs must never be sacrificed for 
what they deem material progress. They have the veneer of cul- 
ture; their arguments are often attractively presented; but as a 
rule, the result of their work for the student is that they give 
him a vocabulary of modern expressions, a few practical sugges- 
tions, and prepare him for the acceptance of a creed of material- 
ism. Often, too, the creed is accepted. 
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Tue Test oF CONVICTION 


HUNDRED years ago, atheistic France cried out, “ Show 

us your works,” and Ozanam answered the scoffers by 
establishing the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Today history 
is repeating itself. If we accept as a cardinal principle, that our 
faith is the most priceless of all possessions, and that the man 
who would deprive a Catholic child of its heritage, is worse than 
a robber, we must translate our convictions into terms of sub- 
stantial support for the social settlement under Catholic auspices. 
Catholics sometimes unfortunately enroll themselves in organi- 
zations whose intentions we need not question, but whose prin- 
ciples are fundamentally wrong. Without realizing it, they go 
on record as encouraging principles and practices which in 
reality, they abhor. The Catholic movement for the establish- 
ment of social settlements, needs the assistance of every Catho- 
lic, and needs it badly. If we do not uphold our own, who, in 
this day of pagan sociology, will? Our practical sympathy will 
encourage the workers now in the field; it will be, under God, 
the salvation of many sheep now wandering away from the fold; 
it will prepare the way for vaster fields of usefulness in the fu- 


ture. L. B. SEAGER. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Potato Bread 


XPERTS in the United States Department of Agriculture 

recommend the more general use of bread containing boiled 
mashed potatoes. The special advantages enumerated are that 
it is considerably less expensive than ordinary bread, equally 
nutritious and keeps its freshness longer. The flour used in 
the potato-bread, now familiar in Germany, cannot be procured 
in this country. Instead of this the United States department 
bakers used wheat flour and potatoes in their experiments. - 
Excellent bread is said to have been the result of a combina- 
tion of three pounds of potatoes with two and a half pounds 
of flour. Three recipes have been prepared for distribution. 
One of the effects of the war has evidently been to bring the 
despised potato into prominence and honor, and even to make 
of it a theme for the poet’s pen. Why not? A Southern 
paper already sees in the potato another source of prosperity 
and regards as an obsession the idea that cotton is king. 


“Modest Russia ” 

San illustration of the modesty of Russian demands the 

American Israelite quotes the following peace conditions 

laid down in the Russian Bourse Gazette after General Brusi- 
loff’s successful offensive: 


When peace negotiations begin Russia will demand all 
Prussian territory east of the Oder, Bohemia, parts of 
Moravia, Galicia, the Bukowina, Transylvania, the major 
part of Bulgaria, European Turkey with Constantinople, 
the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles and the Marmora Sea, 
Anatolia and Armenia. The rest of Bukowina and Transyl- 
vania, the Banat and parts of Bulgaria will be turned over 
to Rumania, and Serbia is also to receive a part of the 
Bulgarian territory. 

Hungary, or rather what is left of this kingdom after 
the Allies have made the new map of Europe, will be sepa- 
rated from Austria and become a small State under Russian 
control. 

Since no indemnity can be collected from the Central 
Powers after their defeat and division Russia may con- 
sider it necessary to enlarge her territorial demands. This 
will surely be done if Germany and Austria-Hungary con- 
tinue their resistance much longer. 

It is expected that the two doomed empires will ask for 
peace in April or May next year, but if they try to prolong 
their hopeless struggle through the next summer no mercy 
will be shown to them. and in this case we will not hesitate 
to make Berlin a Russian city and to annex all of Hungary. 


The annexation dreams of the Slovo are not less sublime. 
The acquisition of European Turkey, Constantinople and the 
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Dardanelles are a foregone conclusion, while it considers the 
“ Russification ” of certain German provinces which “ must be” 
assimilated as “not more difficult than that of Courland and 
Finland.” There is no need of further details. Russia, we 
are told, is firmly resolved to emerge from the war “a much 
larger empire.” We have here more than a straw in the wind. 
No less significant is the remark recently made by a leading 
Russian military authority that within a comparatively few 
years Russia would be able to wage war on the basis of a 
daily expenditure of $100,000,000. The ambition as well as the 
imagination of Russia has evidently been keenly aroused. Who, 
whether friend or foe, can foresee the end? 


How the A. F. of L. 
Is Organized 
HE frequent references in the press to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor make it of interest to all to have a clear con- 
ception of the Federation’s plan of organization. An excellent 
description of this was lately given in the Tailor, the official 
organ of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union. The object of the 
writer was to show that the coming together of the different 
labor groups composing the Federation does not cause any one 
group to lose its autonomy. He therefore points out the analogy 
existing between the plan of organization of the United States 
and of the American Federation of Labor: 


The national unions hold the relationship to the A. F. 
of L. that the States hold to the national Government. The 
locals composing the national unions hold the same relation 
to them that the different counties hold to the State. The 
United States cannot make a law contrary to the agreement 
made at the time the States formed a federation. Neither 
can the American Federation make a law that would abridge 
the rights of any national union. 


An understanding of this analogy will explain the action of 
the three integral factors of the great labor organization during 
labor crisis: the national, and the 


any important local, the 


federation. 


Indian Congresses and 
an Indian Artist 

N account of two great Indian congresses held this summer, 

42 one at Poplar, Montana, and the other at Wakpala, 
South Dakota, is given in the /ndian Sentinel. The example 
of the Sioux and the neighboring tribes, we are told, has. been 
contagious, and the Chippewas have likewise inaugurated con- 
gresses of their own. “It is not possible to overestimate the 
value of these congresses nor their influence in propagating relig 
ion and upbuilding morality among the Indians.” In the same 
number a description is given, by a Sister of Mercy, of a unique 
painting in a little Catholic Church on Indian Island, lying in 
the great It is a picture of the Crucifixion, the 
handiwork of an Indian artist who accomplished his task with 
“the juice of berries for paints and the tail of an animal for a 


Penobscot. 


brush.” 


There are two figures in the picture, the dying Christ and 
St. Mary Magdalen. The latter kneels at the right of the 
foot of the Cross, one arm clasped with her robe around the 
sacred feet, the hand of the other seemingly engaged in 
stanching the flow of blood from the wound of the right 
foot. As we find is the case with the artists of other na- 
tions, his types are those of his own nationality. So the 
faces of Christ and of Mary Magdalen in the picture are 
of Indian type. The tension of the sacred Body, the drawn 
features, the swollen eyes, the gaping wounds and the 
streaming blood are all well portrayed, while the uplifted 
eyes are fixed, as if upon the Vision of the Eternal Father. 


Untaught in human schools, the artist, Joe Paul Orson, was a 
young man of austere life who often accompanied the priest on 
his missionary journeys. The picture was painted by him al- 


most a century ago. The /ndian Sentinel itself, as has already 
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been pointed out, appears in a very appropriate and artistic 
dress, with a wampum belt shaped into a cross on its brown 
cover. The contents and illustrations are no less attractive and 
should win for it many subscribers, aside from the intrinsic 
merit of the cause it represents. It is published quarterly by 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, Washington, D. C. 


A Dread Disease 
HE dreadful nature of the disease of poliomyelitis can hardly 
be brought home more forcibly than by the simple statistics 
given in the weekly bulletin issued by the Department of Health 
of New York City. Out of a total 8,927 true cases placed under 
quarantine by this Department 2,343 ended fatally. It is noted 
that in the hospitals of the Department of Health and in twenty- 
seven other hospitals in the city the percentage of deaths was 
14.59 and 14.53 respectively, while in the cases treated in the 
homes it was 63.87 per cent. The main reason for the high 
percentage in the latter instance was the fact that most of these 
cases were of the severest type. Of the 2,058 cases discharged 
from the hospitals of the Department of Health between August 
21 and October 13 no fewer than 66 per cent showed evidences 
of paralysis to some degree. In 18 per cent paralysis has wholly 
disappeared and 15 per cent did not show any paralysis in the 
course of the disease. Of 2,715 cases followed up carefully in 
the homes it has been found that 1,885 have a serious paralysis 
of one or both lower limbs and are unable to walk; 530 are 
partially paralyzed in the lower limbs, although still able to 
walk; and 273 have one or both arms totally paralyzed. Such 
have heen the grim effects of this disease, God’s visitation in 
the midst of our modern culture. 


Gregorian Chant 

HE judgments passed upon Gregorian chant by some of the 

world’s greatest musical artists and critics are gathered 

together in an address delivered by Archbishop Moeller of Cin- 

cinnati cn the occasion of the opening of the Archdiocesan 

Institute of Sacred Music. We quote from the Catholic Choir- 
master: 


I contend, and I feel you will be convinced, when you 
hear it sung as it ought to be sung, that the Plain Chant 
deserves to be regarded as the most inspiring and devo- 
tional music. Such was the opinion of the great composers 
of music and of other distinguished men who have spoken 
of it in terms of rapture. Of Mozart it is reported that he 
stated he would give all his fame for the honor of having 
composed the Plain Chant music of the Preface of the 
Mass. One day, being present in church at the singing of 
the Stabat Mater he exclaimed: “Only four notes and 
what power!” Mendelssohn wrote: “I cannot understand 
how Catholics, who in their own church music have the best 
that can be made, can put up with Mass compositions, which 
are not even passably suitable, but absolutely distracting and 
operatic.” Wagner often declared “that it was a delight 
to him to listen to Gregorian Chant and to the compositions 
of Palestrina; and that this was an artistic treat difficult to 
describe in words.” Jean Jacques Rousseau, anything but a 
Catholic, a good musician, however, said: “A man must 
have, I will not say, no sense of piety, but no taste, if to 
any music he gives the preference over the choral in the 
church.” 

His Grace disapproves of the use of all church music which 
is not helpful to devotion, which protracts or interrupts services, 
which is sensuous or theatrical in character, or finally which 
fails to give force and expression to the prayers with which it 
is associated. “The sacrilege of the organ loft” is the title 
which has been given to certain classes of operatic and sensuous 
music sung by church choirs. “Were it permitted,” says the 
Archbishop, “the angelic hosts themselves would throng from 
the heavens to bring their golden harps and their everlasting 
song to the service of the Christian altar. How sublime then 


” 


and privileged is the function of the church choir! 





























































